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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  teU  him  his  JtUe.  ff  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  qf  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  Xf  he  tells  the  crimes 
qf  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  teUs  them  cf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  vrith  slander.  But  \f  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on/eorteM.— Db  Foe, 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

— 0— — 

THE  ARBITRATION  MUDDLE. 

Before  to-day  is  over,  we  hope,  in  common  with 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  persons  in  this  country 
who  give  any  thought  to  the  matter,  the  clauses  of  the 
Washington  Treaty  referring  the  Alabama  question  to 
the  arbitrators  at  Geneva  will  be  cancelled.  This  is 
matter  for  unfeigned  regret.  All  Englishmen  who  felt 
that  a  real  injury  had  been  done  to  the  Americans 
through  the  design  of  some  and  the  carelessness  of 
others,  in  cjonsequence  of  the  fitting  out  of  the  Alabama, 
were  anxious  to  make  due  reparation,  and  will  be  sorry 
that,  by  a  course  of  mischievous  blundering  not  often 
surpassed  in  the  history  of  mischievous  and  blundering 
diplomacy,  their  good  intentions  have  been  frustrated. 
But  there  is  no  help  for  it,  and  the  best  thing  to 
wish  is  that  the  Government  may  be  saved  from 
further  mischief-making  and  blundering,  in  which 
it  is  growing  wonderfully  clever,  by  the  admission 
of  the  Geneva  arbitrators  that  they  are  incom¬ 
petent  —  as  surely  they  are  —  to  postpone  the 
settlement  that  was  to  begin,  if  at  all,  on  this  15th  of 
J une.  The  eight  months’  delay  that  Lord  Granville  has 
proposed  to  ask  for  cannot  properly,  we  conceive,  be 
granted  in  the  absence  of  a  similar  request  from  Mr 
Fish.  No  good  could  be  expected  from  it,  if  it  were 
granted  and,  even  if  there  were  a  possibility  of  good 
^m  it,  it  ought  not  to  be  asked  for  by  England  alone. 
Our  Government  has  done  quite  enough,  it  has  done  a 
great  deal  too  much,  in  attempting  to  conciliate  the 
Va^ington  Government.  Had  it  done  less  it  would 
protobly  have  succeeded  better.  But,  at  any  rate,  it 
ought  not^  to  do  any  more.  If  much  forbearance  was 
ne  from  it  on  account  of  its  own  culpable  negligence  in 
ovungthe  “  indirect  claims  ”  to  survive  the  Washing- 
A  the  way  of  courtesy  towards 

G  mericans,  who,  if  they  have  blundered  as  we  have, 
are  no  more  guilty  than  we  are  of  wilful  dishonesty,  the 
jimits  of  forbearance  have  been  reached,  and,  in  justice 
ourse  ves,  and  out  of  regard  to  our  own  honour,  it 
^omes  us  now  and  henceforth  to  be  firm.  If  the  Go- 
8tnV?n^*^i  bring  upon  us  fresh  disgrace  by  vainly 
tion  r5  °  Prolong  the  scheme  of  the  Geneva  arbitra- 
‘tan  expected  by  us 

and  rnr.fL  by  the  Washington  authorities 

will  Ka  ^'^‘cule  from  the  European  nations,  its  fault 

<loned^^^n  such  as  cannot  easily  be  par- 

exDpAfien/i  readers  are  aware  that  we  have  all  along 
Diivht  liA  ^  hearty  wish  that  the  Geneva  Arbitration 
W  interm<^f  Treaty  of  Washington, 

be  carried  out  in  its 
Ihat  D^ost  part  we  have  been  hopeful 

file  ma/  -f  be  ^be  case.  We  only  shared  the  hopes 
®ere  fail h  ^  1  countrymen,  and  we  placed  no 

frelin»of  nn  ^  others  did  in  the  intelligence  and  right 
riGut  and  p  The  bungling  of  the  Govem- 

which  waa  ^  ^^^joissioners  over  the  original  Treaty, 
in  JaTiif  after  the  publication  of  the  American 
mistrust*  hnf^^.  certainly  justified  suspicion  and 
>  It  seemed  so  honestly  anxious  to  repair 


this  bungling  that  most  people  had  confidence  in  it,  and 
believed  that,  between  the  courtesy  of  Lord  Granville 
and  the  shrewdness  of  his  advisers,  the  difficulty  would 
be  cleared  up  after  all.  Though  the  difficulty  has  not 
been  cleared  up,  but  appears  only  to  be  aggravated,  it  is 
just  possible  that,  when  the  promised  documents  are 
published  next  week,  they  will  furnish  some,  or  even  a 
sufficient,  justification  for  the  conduct  of  the  Ministry. 
That,  however,  is  by  no  means  likely ;  and,  if 
it  can  acquit  itself  of  the  charge  of  unworthy 
truckling  towards  the  American  Government,  it  cannot 
possibly  free  itself  from  blame^  for-^doubtless  with  good 
intentions,  and  perhaps  in  ignorance — over  and  over 
again  deceiving  the  English  people.  To  go  back  only 
a  few  weeks,  every  one  remembers  how,  just  before  the 
Whitsuntide  recess,  we  were  assured  that  the  Supple¬ 
mentary  Article,  as  it  was  called,  had  been  agreed  to  by 
the  American  Government,  and  how  by  it  the  difficulty 
of  the  “  indirect  claims  ’*  would  be  removed  ;  and  that 
assurance  was  only  corrected  by  the  “  literary  enter¬ 
prise”  of  the  New  York  newsmongers,  who  made  it  plain 
that  all  the  American  Government  consented  to  do  was 
to  submit  the  English  proposition  to  the  Senate,  in  order 
that  it  might  decide  what  was  to  be  done.  Then,  only 
the  other  day,  we  were  assured  as  positively  that  the 
alterations  made  by  the  Senate  in  the  Supplementary 
Treaty  were  merely  of  a  formal  and  unimportant  nature, 
and  that  the  difficulty  was  still  sure  to  be  removed  ;  and 
now  we  are  informed,  still  by  literary  enterprise,”  and 
much  to  the  discomfiture  of  our  secret-loving  Govern¬ 
ment,  that  the  alteration  insisted  on  by  the  Senate  is 
very  informal  in  words,  but  very  important  in  meaning 
— nothing  less  than  “  the  establishment  of  a  new  feature 
of  international  law,”  to  the  effect  that,  if  the  Alabama 
“  indirect  claims  ”  are  to  be  withdrawn,  the  citizens  of 
either  nation  shall  henceforth  be  at  liberty  to  carry  on 
with  perfect  impunity  as  much  privateering  as  they  like 
against  the  other,  if  it  happens  to  be  at  war  with  any 
third  nation.  The  irony  of  this  proposal  makes  it 
respectable.  The  American  Senate  can  never  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  England  would  consent  to  re-establish  an 
institution  that  was  found  ruinous  to  the  nations  of  tho 
middle  ages,  and  that  even  Sir  Francis  Drake’s  excep¬ 
tional  prowess  and  patriotism  could  not  make  honourable. 
It  can  only  have  inserted  the  clause  by  way  of  a  now 
taunt  to  England — a  statement,  with  fresh  emphasis,  of 
the  old  grievance  of  Alabama,  There  it  is,  however, 
declaring  in  so  many  words  that  tho  Alabama  injuries 
can  only  be  atoned  for  by  a  legalisation  for  all  future 
time  of  such  injuries  as  the  Alabama  perpetrated.  And 
Mr  Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville  ask  us  to  believe  that 
the  difficulty  of  the  “  indirect  claims  ”  is  nearly  as  good 
as  gone  already,  and  wants  only  some  eight  months* 
more  negotiation  to  clear  it  away  altogether  1 

We,  too,  believe  that  it  is  as  good  as  gone ;  but  no 
bolstering  up  or  procrastination  of  the  Geneva  arbitra¬ 
tion  will  help  to  remove  it.  The  Americans  are  as 
weary  of  these  negotiations  as  we  in  England  are,  but  it 
is  clear  that,  having  formally  advanced  their  claims  for 
consequential  damages  as  a  pendant  to  the  Washington 
Treaty,  they  will  not  formally  or  informally  withdraw 
them.  Surely  it  is  better  to  let  them  die,  instead  of  trying 
to  kill  them,  especially  when  our  present  diplomatists  are 
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SO  nnskilful  that  their  blows  only  increase  the  vitality 
of  that  which  they  attempt  to  slay.  In  proportion  to 
the  speed  and  decency  with  which  they  withdraw  from 
the  unpleasant  position  into  which  they  have  brought 
themselves  and  the  country  are  their  chances  of  forgive¬ 
ness,  when  the  time  comes  for  criticising  in  det  lil  their 
fruitless  exploits  during  the  past  five  months. 


denies  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice  (which  is  in  f 
key  of  the  position),  and  it  condemns  the  worshi^f 
“consecrated  elements.”  The  Mr  result 
although  the  language  is  loose  and  ambiguous 
Uie  articles  are,  upon  this  cardinal  question,  souudTd 


THE  BENNETT  JUDGMENT. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1869,  Mr  Bennett,  Vicar  of  Frome 
Selwood,  was  cited  to  appear  for  heresy  alleged  in  his 
published  writings  ;  and  on  Saturday  last, the  8th  of  June, 
1872,  judgment  was  pronounced  by  the  Court  of  Appeal 
in  his  favour.  Thus  the  great  effort  of  the  Evangelicals 
to  obtain  a  condemnation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  High 
Church  party  has  failed,  although  in  a  manner  that  does 
not  give  full  satisfaction  to  the  other  side.  The  Privy 
Council,  after  no  fewer  than  six  meetings,  with  great 
anxiety  and  occasional  doubt,  have  acquitted  Mr  Ben¬ 
nett  fully,  but  reluctantly.  Their  lordships  went  as  far 
as  possible  in  condemning  him  ;  they  declared  that  his 
words  were  perilously  near  a  violation  of  the  law,  and  they 
wished  to  give  the  utmost  discountenance  to  his  views, 
short  of  convicting  him  of  heresy.  Their  lordships  were 
not  prepared  to  declare  the  characteristic  doctrine  of 
the  High  Church  ;  art  illegal,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
wished  to  guard  ;  gaiust  a  triumph  of  the  Evangelicals, 
and  hence  the  ingenious  compromise  of  their  judgment, 
to  scold  Mr  Bennett,  tell  him  he  has  had  a  narrow 
escape,  and  thus  keep  the  whip  over  his  party,  but  to 
let  him  go. 

In  reading  this  judgment,  so  wise  from  a  political,  so 
hesitating  from  a  judicial,  and  so  contemptible  from  a 
religious  point  of  view,  the  mind  involuntarily  recals  the 
vigour  and  trenchancy  of  the  judgment  against  Mr 
Voysey,  and  asks  why  the  difference.  Doubtless  the 
fact  that  Mr  Voysey  was  not  supported  by  a  large  zealous 
party  may  have  assisted  their  lordships  to  a  decision  un¬ 
influenced  by  a  regard  to  ctmsequences.  No  judge  ever 
docs  entirely  escape  that  bias,  and  least  of  all  a  mixed 
court  like  the  Privy  Council.  But  there  was  another 
element  of  difference  between  the  cases  of  Mr  Voysey 
and  Mr  Bennett.  Mr  Voysey ’s  writings  were  plain- 
spoken  and  straightforward  ;  he  had  a  meaning,  and  he 
stated  it  in  the  clearest  possible  language.  Much  as 
this  redounds  to  his  honour  as  a  man,  one  must  be  blind 
indeed  who  does  not  see  the  advantage  it  gives  to  a  pro¬ 
secutor.  Mr  Bennett  is,  or  rather  was,  about  equally 
outspoken,  and,  in  his  first  editions,  wrote  his  opinions 
in  forcible  and  manly  language ;  but,  when  the  storms 
began  to  gather,  he  became  more  prudent,  and,  while 
declaring  that  he  did  not  change  his  opinions,  adopted  a 
phraseology  that  has  just  saved  him,  so  to  speak,  by  the 
skin  of  his  teeth,  from  an  adverse  judgment.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  and  one  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten, 
that  a  change  of  a  word  in  one  sentence  enabled  the 
Privy  Council  to  acquit  Mr  Bennett  on  one  of  the  throe 
charges,  and  a  remodelling  of  a  sentence  saved  him  from 
condemnation  under  another. 

The  characteristic  doctrine  of  the  High  Church  party 
is  the  investing  of  the  priesthood  with  supernatural 
powers.  Stated  broadly,  a  clergyman  is,  from  the 
Protestant  point  of  view,  simply  an  ordinary  mortal,  set 
apart  for  the  discharge  of  certain  solemn  duties,  but 
having  no  special  means  of  influencing  God,  beyond 
other  men.  But  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
High  Church  party  hold  that  a  channel  of  special  grace 
is  provided  in  the  clergy,  who  have  power  to  absolve, 
and  to  perform  the  daily  miracle  of  converting  a  piece 
of  bread  into  the  body  of  Christ.  As  in  the  Mass,  so  in 
the  Eucharist,  the  pretensions  of  the  priesthood  rise  to  a 
climax;  in  that  sacrament  the  priest  actually  is  sup¬ 
posed  again  to  offer  his  Lord  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin ;  he 
causes  the  bread  and  wine  to  be  turned  into  flesh  and 
blood,  and  the  people  are  expected  to  adore  the  Saviour 
thus  brought  visibly  before  them.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  laid  down  by  the  Privy  Council, 
is  wavering  and  uncertain  as  to  the  “  real  presence  it 


Protestant. 

As  to  the  first  point,  the  character  of  the 
Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Sonn 
Protestant  feels  any  difficulty  in  admittin 


and 

presence  of 
no 
a  real 


presence,  that  is  a  real  spiritual,  but  not  a  real  borl'l 
presence.  In  his  first  edition,  Mr  Bennett  declared  hi 
belief  in  “  the  real,  actual,  and  visible  presence  of  tho  T  il!? 
upon  the  altars  of  our  churches.”  All  the  change  tW 
ho  made  was  to  omit  the  word  “visible”  and  n^^ 
“  objective,”  and  he  says  that  he  means  the  same  thinp 
whether  he  uses  one  word  or  the  other.  It  niay  he  ^ 
to  him,  but  to  the  Privy  Council  there  is  all  the 
difference  between  a  conviction  and  an  acqnittal 
between  leaving  Mr  Bennett  a  beneficed  clergyman  and 
turning  him  out  on  the  world  without  pension  or  pro¬ 
fession.  The  “  visible  presence  ”  is  positive  heresy 
“  objective  presence  ”  is  not  “  contradictory  or  repug! 
nant  to  anything  in  the  articles  or  formularies,  so  as  to 
be  properly  made  the  ground  of  a  criminal  charge.” 
By  ingeniously  changing  a  plain  word,  “  visible,”  into  a 
word-of-many-meanings,  “  objective,”  Mr  Bennett  has 
contrived  to  provide  the  Privy  Council  with  a  loophole 
for  escape,  and  to  furnish  his  party  with  a  watchword 
sufficient  to  indicate  their  doctrine,  and  having  the 
merit  of  being  judicially  pronounced  to  be  “  safe.” 

The  second  charge  was  the  use  of  the  word  “  sacrifice  ” 
as  applied  to  the  Eucharist.  The  Privy  Council  are  here 
sound  in  doctrine.  “  It  is  not  lawful  for  a  clergyman  to 
teach  that  the  sacrificing  or  offering  of  Christ  upon  the 
cross,  or  the  redemption,  propitiation,  or  satisfaction 
wrought  by  it,  is  or  can  be  repeated  in  the  ordinance  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper.”  This  is  satisfactory,  but  Mr 
Bennett  has  taught  that  it  is  a  sacrifice.  Here  again, 
however,  the  ingenuity  of  their  lordships,  and  the 
ambiguity  of  theological  phrases,  have  resolved  the 
difficulty.  It  appears  that  many  divines  use  the  word 
“  sacrifice,”  not  in  its  ordinary  meaning,  but  as  a  rite 
calling  to  mind  a  sacrifice  that  had.  taken  place;  and, 
with  a  supporting  reference  to  Bishop  Bull,  the  judgment 
rather  hurriedly  leaves  this  part  of  the  case  with  the 
remark, — “  It  is  not  clear  to  their  lordships  that  the 
respondent  has  so  used  the  word  ‘  sacrifice  ’  as  to  con¬ 
tradict  the  language  of  the  Articles.” 

The  third  charge  was  that  Mr  Bennett  said  in  his  book, 
“  I  myself  adore  and  teach  the  people  to  adore  the  con¬ 
secrated  elements,  believing  Christ  to  be  in  them  be¬ 
lieving  that  under  their  veil  is  the  sacred  body  and  blow 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.’*  This  is  plain 
and  consistent :  the  priest  turns  a  bit  of  bread  into  his 
Lord,  and  naturally  both  he  and  his  people 
the  visible  presence  of  their  Lord.  We  are  tend  t  a 
this  is  heresy,  but  in  the  subsequent  editions  Mr 
changed  his  language  into  “  I  myself  adore  and  teac  6 

people  to  adore  Christ  present  in  the  Sacrament,  un  er 
the  form  of  bread  and  wine,”  and  upon  tbis“  tneir  or 
ships,  not  without  doubts  and  divisions  of  opinion,  a 

come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  charge  isnotsoclear  ym  ^ 

out  as  the  rules  which  govern  penal  proceedings  requi  . 
We  think  the  doubts  of  their  lordships  were  soun 
than  their  judgment.  To  all  plain  men,  ^  ®  ^  jjj 

not  versed  in  the  casuistical  language  of 
who  are  not  conversant  with  the  quirks  of  t  e  » 
conduct  of  the  Privy  Council  will  appear  in  one 
It  will  appear  as  if  it  placed  duty  on  one 
expediency  on  the  other — the  solemn  oblij^tion  J 
against  the  possible  danger  of  a  schism  m  o 
It  will  appear  as  if  afraid  to  enforce  the  law,  an 
position  of  all  most  fatal  to  the  reputation  o  * 
justice,  as  perversely  fishing  for  excases  o 
necessity  of  condemning,  in  Mr  Bennett,  b 
powerful  section.  ,  ,  i*  „ the 

But  the  least  admirable  part  of  the  tra 
conduct  of  Mr  Bennett.  It  is  not  Hast  indg® 

he  means ;  of  that  he  may  bo  taken  M  e  , 
himself,  but  his  resort  to  ambiguous  lang  o  » 
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,  Privy  Coaiicil  to  be  just  within  the  line  of  safety, 
*  t  nerilously  near  a  violation  of  the  law,  and  liable  to 
and  misapprehension,  rather  suggests  that  he  was 
tillinv  to  help  the  Privy  Council  to  an  escape.  The 
H  ffh  Church  party  seems,  if  Mr  Bennett  is  to  bo  taken 
S  an  example,  to  be  willing  to  shun  plain  issues,  and  to 
^itate  the  worst  part  of  the  worst  body  in  the  Catholic 
Church-the  casuistry  of  the  Jesuits.  If  that  party 
does  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
expressed  in  its  Articles,  and  reiterated  in  this  judgment^ 
let  it  say  so  plainly  and  distinctly ;  and,  if  it  be 
turned  out  of  the  Church,  it  will  be  able  to  conduct 
its  wo  rship  more  in  accordance  with  its  opinions  and 
tastes  than  at  present.  This  slavery  to  the  loaves  and 
fishes  is  not  creditable  to  gentlemen  with  the  enormous 
sacerdotal  pretensions  of  the  High  Church  party  ;  and  we 
should  like  to  see  them  “  come  out  from  among  them, 
and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing’*  of  Protestantism.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  unity  of  doctrine  is  not  a  desideratum 
in  an  Established  Churchj  why  turn  out  Mr  Voysey  ? 
Surely  there  is  room  for  rationalism  as  well  as  priestcraft 
in  a  State  Church.  But  it  appears  that  there  is  room 
for  both  if  it  is  not  too  honestly  expressed.  Perfect 
freedom  of  expression  is  not  allowed,  although,  if  a  man 
be  willing  to  cloak  his  doctrines  in  convenient  ambi¬ 
guity,  he  may  nourish  as  many  heresies  as  he  pleases. 
The  effect  of  this  judgment  will  be  injurious  to  the 
morality  of  the  Church.  People  will  say,  and  justly, 
that  Mr  Voysey  was  lost  by  his  honesty,  and  Mr  Bennett 
saved  by  his  cleverness. 


THE  LORDS  ON  THE  BALLOT. 

Why  have  the  Peers  passed  the  second  reading  of  the 
Ballot  Bill  ?  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  declared,  amid 
the  cheers  of  the  House,  that  if  a  plebiscite  were  taken  it 
would  be  rejected  by  a  very  large  majority.  Not  more 
than  ten  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  we  were 
told  by  another  lordly  seer,  are  really  in  favour  of  the 
Ballot.  The  noble  duke  who  leads  the  Opposition  in 
the  Upper  House  more  than  hinted  that  the  silence  of 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  other  than  Mr  Gladstone 
and  Mr  Forster,  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  their  real -sen¬ 
timents  being  in  opposition  to  the  Bill.  A  measure  is 
presented  to  the  Peers  for  their  acceptance,  which 
they  declare  is  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority,  not  only  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  but  also  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  her 
Majesty’s  Ministers.  They  have,  they  assert,  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  discussing  it  before.  They  loudly 
proclaim  their  strong  conviction  that  it  will  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  widespread  and  gross  immorality.  In  the  face  of 
his  solemn  enunciation  of  their  owm  disapproval,  the 
iMpproval  of  the  Cabinet,  of  the  Lower  House,  of  Eng- 
18  philosophers,  of  foreign  statesmen,  of  colonial  go- 
^nors,  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  every- 
.1 .  fact,  except  a  handful  of  fanatics — in  the  face  of 
IS  parade  of  all  but  universal  condemnation,  their  lord- 
snips  gave  their  assent  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill  last 
^  ay  by  a  majority  of  more  than  three  to  two. 

enme  the  patrician  guardians  of  the  English 
of  pt  i  °  ^  cannot  have  been  for  fear 

wero*  n^psnqnences  to  themselves  or  their  order.  They 
emphatic  in  recommending  to  the  poor  and  the 
tioDH  acting  up  to  their  convic- 

the  Wo  \  1^  *  regard  to  consequences.  They  have  called 
man  urf  0  Witness  their  abhorrence  of  the  working 
vote  a  will  not  risk  his  children’s  bread  sooner  than 
an  evpn-{f  ^  opinions,  and  who  wishes  to  skulk  from 

l^allot-bo  'T?  with  his  employers  behind  the 

not  will*  liave  branded  the  tenant-farmer  who 

®n  the  aha^^  ^  labour  and  savings  of  years 

^ameof  ^litical  consistency  as  unworthy  of  the 

thnf  w  “p^®nnian.  Lord  Derby  lately  suggested, 
exclusive  marV  which  as  everybody  knows  is  an 
^kyLihpraio  lineage,  that  the  reason 

®  large  exfp  \  ^'^our  the  Ballot  is  that  their  party  is,  to 
il*  be  that  Lord  sneaks  and  cowards.  Can 

the  naflc;«  Derby  and  his  compeers,  who  connived 
g  of  a  Bill  they  professed  to  abhor,  were 


really  actuated  by  that  very  sentiment  of  fear  wliich 
they  so  strongly  condemned  in  others  ?  Or,  is  their 
assertion  of  the  friendlessness  of  the  Ballot  a  mere 
empty  pretence  ?  They  have  but  the  choice  between 
these  alternatives.  Either  they  are  the  most  craven  of 
constitutional  assemblies,  or  they  have  wittingly  and 
deliberately  misrepresented  the  popular  feeling  with 
regard  to  vote  by  Ballot. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that,  underneath  the  profession 
of  belief  in  apathy  or  dislike  to  the  Ballot,  there  lies 
scarcely  concealed  the  conviction  that  it  is  inevitable 
because  of  the  deep  hold  it  has  taken  of  the  popular 
mind  ;  and  that  the  rejection  of  the  tame  and  half-hearted 
measure  which  has  been  sent  up  to  them  would  result  in 
their  having  to  accept,  at  no  distant  date,  a  more 
thorough  and  consistent  one.  The  course  they  have 
adopted  is  very  characteristic  of  modern  Conservatism. 
Finding  the  measure  a  weak  and  inefficient  one,  they 
will  endeavour  to  make  it  more  so,  and  pass  it.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  has  given  notice  of  amendments  with 
the  object  of  making  the  secrecy  of  voting  entirely  op¬ 
tional,  and  reintreducing  into  the  measure  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  of  1870  for  tracing  the  vote  of  an  elector 
when  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  a  scrutiny. 
With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  amendments,  wo 
have  already  stated  on  more  than  one  occasion  why 
w'o  consider  a  merely  permissive  Ballot  worse  than 
no  Ballot  at  all.  Notwithstanding  the  explanation 
of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  on  the  third  read¬ 
ing,  we  believe  that  no  adequate  provision  is  made  by  the 
Bill  for  the  enforcement  of  privacy  of  voting.  If  this 
were  not  so,  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
Government  gave  so  strong  a  support  to  Mr  Leatham’s 
amendment,  which  would,  if  Mr  Forster  is  to  be  relied 
on,  more  than  deserve  the  worst  things  which  were 
said  against  it.  But  that  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
in  this  respect,  lax  and  unsatisfactory  as  they  are,  should 
be  still  further  loosened — that  the  secrecy  ordained  by 
the  Bill  should  bo  avowedly  permissive — is  what  the 
people  of  this  country  would  not  put  up  with,  and  the 
Ministry  dares  not  permit. 

The  second  proposal — to  render  the  vote  of  an  elector 
recoverable — is  open  to  no  such  radical  objection.  The 
Government  can  hardly  plead  that  such  a  Ballot  is  not 
a  real  one,  since  their  own  Bill  of  t  wo  years  ago  would, 
if  passed,  have  introduced  it  in  that  shape.  This  mode 
of  voting  is  for  many  reasons  by  far  the  best.  It  im¬ 
poses  an  almost  insuperable  obstacle  to  personation  on 
a  large  scale.  It  gives  facilities  for  the  elimination  of 
the  votes  of  electors  who  have  violated  the  secrecy  of  the 
polling  or  taken  bribes.  It  is  the  only  form  of  Ballot 
adapted  to  the  necessities  of  a  system  of  personal  repre¬ 
sentation.  For  these  reasons  we  hold  it  to  be  the  most 
desirable  mode  of  secret  voting — the  one  to  which,  in 
any  case,  we  must  come,  sooner  or  later.  But  these  are 
not  the  reasons  which  commend  it  to  the  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond  and  his  supporters.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  the 
Ballot  so  carried  out  would  be  altogether  illusory  if  the 
most  stringent  provisions  were  not  made  for  guarding 
the  secrecy  of  the  vote.  Such  provisions  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  expect  from  the  sinecurists  of  the  soil,  who 
still  claim  the  right,  though  they  dare  not  avow  it,  of 
over-ruling  the  free  choice  of  the  electoral  body  of  their 
countrymen.  A  recoverable  Ballot  recommends  itself 
to  them  for  totally  different  reasons  from  those  we  have 
explained.  It  is  as  a  means  to  destroy  the  protection  it 
would  give  to  the  voter,  or,  at  all  events,  his  confidence 
in  that  protection,  that  it  is  desired  by  the  oligarchs  of 
the  Upper  House.  If,  however,  their  opposition  to  the 
Bill  in  its  present  form  results  in  its  alteration  to  the 
shape  in  which  it  was  introduced  two  years  ago,  much 
will  have  been  gained,  and  nothing  lost. 

Two  of  the  speeches  delivered  on  Monday  were  in¬ 
teresting  on  account  of  the  view  which  their  authors 
took  of  the  effect  of  the  Fallot,  and  the  necessities  of 
electoral  reform.  With  the  first  of  these — that  of  Earl 
Grey— —we  have  nothing  to  find  fault,  except  that  it  was 
entirely  irrelevant  as  an  attack  on  the  Ballot.  The 
power  which  the  present  system  of  representation  by 
local  majorities  gives  to  small  coteries,  who  are  able  to 
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and  that  thus,  without  extra  cost  to  the  co 
the  annual  contingent  of  recruits  should  be 
mented  by  twenty  per  cent.  Whether  the  Assemb 
would  have  adopted  this  amendment  but  for  th 
violent  dictation  of  M.  Thiers  to  the  contrary  it  is  im 
sible  to  say.  After  M.  Thiers’s  declamations  of  Sat^' 
day  and  Monday,  however,  only  fifty-nine  deputies  voM 
in  support  of  General  Trochu’s  scheme,  and  there  werp 
495  votes  against.  But  the  deputies  who  gave  the 
votes  straightway  declared  that  they  had  done  so  avainst 
their  will  and  only  because  of  the  President’s  threat  of 
resignation.  Thus,  if  their  professions  are  true,  we  have 
another  instance  of  the  mischievous  tyranny  of  the 
stubborn  old  man  who  has  set  himself  to  rule  Prance  in 
the  spirit  of  an  Emperor,  though  under  the  name  of  a 
Republic.  If  their  professions  are  false,  and  only  made 
to  lessen  the  force  of  adverse  criticism,  we  have  another 
instance  of  the  unfitness  of  the  majority  in  the  Assemblv 
to  give  utterance  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the 
r - 1 -  t'ljy  represent.  In  either  case 


turn  the  balance  of  parties,  and  thus  to  acquire  an  in- 
fluence  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers,  is 
a  great  and  growing  evil.  We  seem  rapidly  getting 
near  to  a  time  in  which  no  Government  will  be  able  to 
stand  without  the  grossest  surrender  of  its  honour  to 
petty  cliques.  Perhaps  the  trouble  that  this  will  occa¬ 
sion  in  official  circles  affords  the  best  hope  of  an  early 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  proportional  representation. 
At  all  events,  Earl  Grey  did  good  service  by  drawing 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  triumph  of  the  Ballot  will 
still  leave  our  electoral  system  very  defective. 

The  other  speech  to  which  we  refer,  that  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  is  very  remarkable.  “  It  is  a  serious 
political  consideration,”  said  the  noble  earl,  how  far 
the  Ballot  is  consistent  with  the  inetitutions  under  which 
we  live.  Many  years  ago  the  distinguished  American 
statesman,  Daniel  Webster,  said  to  me,  on  the  night  he 
quitted  England  never  to  return,  in  the  course  of  some 
serious  conversation  respecting  this  country :  *  Above  all 
things,  resist  to  the  very  last  the  introduction  of  the 
Ballot ;  for,  as  a  Republican,  I  tell  you  that  the  Ballot 
can  never  co-exist  with  monarchical  institutions.’  ” 
Now  what  is  remarkable  is  not  that  a  Republican  states¬ 
man  should  consider  a  mode  of  voting  which  more 
than  any  other  elicits  the  true  sentiments  of  the  people 
fatal  to  monarchy ;  but  that  the  evangelical  earl, 
apparently  with  the  assent  of  his  brother  Peers, 
should  endorse  this.  The  cheers  of  the  multitude  which 
was  gathered  to  see  the  show  on  “  thanksgiving-day  ” 
have  scarcely  died  away,  and  we  have  those  who  are 
most  disposed  to  exaggerate  the  “  loyalty  ”  of  the  people 
letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  in  this  indiscreet  way. 
The  noble  earl  prophesies  not  only  the  advent  of  a 


Frenchmen  whom  the' 

another  false  step  towards  the  reconstruction  of  Prance 
after  the  old  method  has  been  taken  by  its  self-consti¬ 
tuted  legislators  and  rulers. 

M.  Thiers  is  not,  of  course,  to  bo  blamed  for  con- 
sistently  supporting  the  army  scheme  that  he  has  ad- 
mired  all  through  his  life,  or,  if  he  cannot  retain  it 
altogether,  for  desiring,  as  closely  as  possible,  to  assi¬ 
milate  to  it  the  new  scheme  that  is  being  elaborated. 
But,  if  his  plans  are  alien  to  the  best  interests  of  France, 
and  at  variance  with  the  wishes  of  most  Frenchmen,  it 
ill  becomes  him,  as  President  of  the  so-called  Bepnblic, 
to  persevere  in  them  ;  and  least  of  all  are  such  methods 
of  enforcing  them  as  he  adopted  on  Monday  becoming 
to  him.  If  he  desires  to  be  absolute  dictator,  he 
should  take  the  suffrages  of  his  countrymen  on  the 
subject ;  and  there  can  be  small  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  their  verdict.  We  believe  that  the  people  of  France 
would  be  willing  to  retain  M.  Thiers  as  a  minister, 
empowered  to  act  on  their  behalf,  under  the  reasonable 
restraint  of  colleagues  ;  but  that  his  present  assumption 
of  absolute  power  is  as  distasteful  to  them  as  are  the 
ridiculous  threats  with  which  he  insults  the  nation  when¬ 
ever  he  is  thwarted.  As  regards  army  reorganisation, 
especially,  we  believe  that  the  people  are  by  no  means 
at  one  with  him.  He  has  used  the  best  energies  of  his 
life  in  cultivating  a  false  spirit  of  national  glory,  a  false 
notion  that  frequent  war-making  is  the  best  way  of 
enhancing  this  glory  ;  but  the  French,  as  a  people, 
have  not  been  converted  by  him.  If  they  have  ^n 
seduced  into  an  admiration  of  fine  shows,  and  have 
been  taught  to  use  fine  phrases  in  expression  o 
their  national  vanity,  their  liking  for  both  shows  an 
phrases  is  superficial,  and  does  not  bear  the  tea  o 
military  conscription.  The  French  do 
such  soldiers  as  they  were  under  Napoleon  Ill. 
have  to  some  extent  been  taught  to  like^  it,  it  has  on  y 
been  by  the  restraining  of  home  affections  and  peace 
loving  habits  that,  however  restrained,  have  in  no  way 
’  ’  ■  1;  and  their  kinsfolk  certamljr  have  no 

■  ased  lA)  wear  a  soldier  s  costome. 
so  far  trained  that  they  may  g 

But  the  military  service 

would  alone  be  rea  y 
_“:-3  improvement  npo» 

,  which  might  be  greatk 
altering  its  principle.  ^ 
of  universal  service, 
limited  to  the  very 

which  eood 

gage  in  useless  wars 
what  i8 

';reTationd'honour.  and  that 

even  at  the  risk  of 

•  ^  for  bis  resigna* 

j  disgraced  the  p^ 

will  surely  hwten 

retirement,  and  it  c»nnt> 


M.  THIERS  AND  THE  FRENCH  ARMY  BILL. 

Last  Monday’s  great  episode  in  the  discussion  of  the 
new  Army  Bill  by  the  French  Assembly  is  notable  in 
more  respects  than  one.  It  is  alike  discreditable  to  M. 
Thiers  and  to  the  Assembly,  and  it  augurs  ill  for  the 
prospects  of  France.  To  all  who  desire  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  nation  in  better  ways  than  its  leaders  have 
made  for  it  of  late,  it  is  altogether  disheartening ;  or 
the  only  consolation  to  be  derived  from  it  is  in  the  hope 
that  this  new  triumph  of  tho^ President  and  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  in  making  themselves  and  each  other  contemptible, 
may  help  to  convince  the  people,  who  are  strangely 
slow  in  arriving  at  the  conviction,  that  for  both  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  President  worthier  substitutes  must  be  found, 
if  France  is  again  to  grow  in  either  health  or  honour. 

The  occasion  of  the  quarrel  was  important,  though 
chiefly  in  its  indirect  bearings.  M.  Thiers  had  been 
strongly  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  old  system  of  a 
standing  army ;  but  the  Commission  appointed  by  the 
Assembly  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  army  reorganisation 
so  emphatically  recommended  the  principle  of  universal 
compulsory  service,  after  the  Prussian  method,  that  M. 
Thiers  had  ostensibly  to  give  way,  and  as  a  sort  of  com¬ 
promise  it  was  pretty  well  decided  that  every  Frenchman 
should  bo  liable  to  servo  in  the  army  for  five  years  and 
to  bo  retained  in  the  reserve  force  for  four  years  longer. 
By  this  an'angement,  however,  it  would  be  impossible, 
without  turning  nearly  all  the  youth  of  France  into 
regular  soldiers,  and  burdening  the  country  with  a  ruinous 
charge  for  military  expenditure,  to  give  to  all  a  fair 
training  in  soldiership.  It  was  clear  that  from  the  avail¬ 
able  sources  only  a  selection  could  be  made,  and  thus 
there  would  bo  something  like  a  return  to  the  old  system 
of  conscription.  The  best  judges  and  the  soundest 
reformers  saw  the  expediency  of  obtaining  a  larger 
number  of  recruits  and  retaining  them  in  active 
■service  for  a  shorter  time,  and  General  Trochu  >vas 
their  spokesman  last  week.  He  proposed  that  the 
time  of  service  should  be  four  instead  of  five  years. 


been  destroyed 

liking  for  it.  They  are  pleased  to  wear  a 
They  would  gladly  be 
for  their  country,  if  need  be 
that  would  suit  them,  and  that 
useful  to  the  country,  is  some  genuine 
the  National  Guard  system 
improved  in  detail,  without 
that  sort  would  be  a  system 
which  the  active  w'ork  would  be 
shortest  period  in 
Such  a  system  would  fit  them  to 
but  in  no  way  encourage  thei 
with  foreign  nations.  That 

the  revival  of  1. - 

things  worth  bringing  about 
M.  Thiers’s  often  threatened  resignation,^  uay^ 
sary,  by  dismissing  him  without  waiting 
tion.  Such  outbursts  of  senility  as  d’"' 
ceeding^  at  Versailles  last  Monday 
time  of  his  forced  or  voluntary  ret: 
come  too  soon. 
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the  GALiWAY  ELECTION  DECISION.  grateful  for  it,  as  landlord  shooting,  threatening  notices, 

rri,  Irish  Court  of  Common  Pleas  has  decided  by  a  other  agrarian  outrages  testify,  that  he  must  be  an 
ine  iriB  _ _ inexcusable  seenfiri  wlirw  c\l\ _ 


f  Wilkes  we  rememuer  uumiijg  o'Awvoioivo  uj.  iitjtj-  ,  *  •  - - ooiu  w«  uru  uskou  lio 

A  of  election.  For  the  practical  effect  of  the  decision  fif  choice  of  messengers  was  not  significant, 

•  declare  that  a  constituency  is  bound  to  know  when  that  there  was  no  threat  in  the  employment  as  canvassers 
^  ndidate  has  employed  undue  influence,  and  that,  if  it  o\tnose  whose  business  it  is  to  effect  distraint.  As  well 
^  ^ists  in  voting  for  him,  its  votes  are  as  null  as  if  they  we  be  told  that  the  highwayman  who  points  a 

been  given  to  a  dead  man.  The  constituency  of  Gal-  P^®tol  at  the  traveller’s  head  only  wishes  to  borrow  his 
numbers  4,686.  Of  these,  2,823,  or  more  than  one-  Such J^ing  the  real  state  of  the  case,  it  is  evident 

Tolf  nolled  for  Captain  Nolan,  while  but  658,  or  less  than  to  send  Captain  Trench  to  St  Stephen’s  by  judicial 
’  ^enth  voted  for  Captain  Trench.  Yet,  according  J'^^honty  as  the  representative  of  Galway  can  appear  to 
H  ti  e  Dublin  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the  one-seventh  ignorant  peasant  farmers  of  that  county  in 

moi*e  efficient  than  the  one-half.  The  argument  of  light,  a  legalisation  of  landlord  intimidation. 

Mr  Justice  Lawson,  who  delivered  the  verdict,  in  which  nmy  have  been  quite  right  to  unseat  Captain  Nolan ; 
Mr  Justice  Morris  and  Mr  Justice  Keogh  concurred,  is  surely  not  more  right  to  give  the  vacant  place 

Chief  Justice  Monahan  dissenting,  is  that  the  intimi-  Captain  Trench. 

dation  practised  by  the  priests  was  public  and  notorious  Coming  so  close  upon  Mr  Justice  Keogh’s  extra- 

to  the  world,  that  their  congregations  ought  to  have  ordinary  harangue  at  Galway,  this  decision  is  but  too 
known  that  it  was  illegal,  and  that,  if  they  did  not,  they  well  calculated,  we  fear,  to  add  to  the  existing  excite- 
were  informed  of  the  fact  by  Captain  Trench’s  agent,  ment.  And  yet  that  excitement,  it  must  be  allowed,  is 
who  posted  bills  about  the  booths  on  the  day  of  polling,  already  dangerously  great.  Every  one  who  knoWs 
declaring  Captain  Nolan  disqualified  by  the  use  of  undue  Ireland  must  have  been  prepared  for  a  burst  of  indig- 
influence.  This  may  be  law,  but  most  unquestionably  nation  at  Mr  Keogh’s  intemperate  vituperation  of  the 
it  is  not  reason.  It  is  admitted  that  a  large  proportion  priesthood,  but  we  frankly  confess  that  we  have  been 
of  the  voters  speak  only  Gaelic,  being  totally  ignorant  of  surprised  by  the  depth  and  intensity  of  the  feeling 
the  English  language;  yet  these  voters  are  supposed  aroused.  Even  the  meetings  that  are  being  held  all 
to  know  that  their  priests  in  haranguing,  exhorting,  over  the  kingdom  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
and  denouncing  from  the  altar  were  disqualifying  the  the  protests  of  the  clergy  of  all  ranks,  the  burnings  of 
candidate  for  whose  return  they  were  working :  and  Mr  Keogh’s  effigy,  and  the  other  popular  demonstrations 
not  only  this,  they  are  assumed  to  have  read  and  under-  do  not  convey  a  full  idea  of  the  indignation  that  is  felt, 
.stood  posters  in  a  language  of  which  they  are  ignorant.  From  all  that  we  learn,  publicly  and  privately,  it  really 
The  assumptions  are  monstrous,  and,  if  legitimate,  appears  that  there  has  not  been  so  profound  a  stirring 
clearly  reduce  popular  election  in  Ireland  to  a  nullity,  of  the  Catholic  masses  since  the  close  of  the  anti-tithe 
It  would  be  more  honest  at  once  to  vest  the  selection  of  agitation.  The  fact  that  the  judge  who  has  heaped 
Irish  representatives  in  the  Irish  judges.  But  the  ruling  insults  upon  their  priesthood  is  one  of  themselves,  and 
of  the  Irish  Court  of  Common  Pleas  is  even  worse  than  owes  all  that  he  is  to  the  very  priesthood  he  assails,  no 
we  have  described  it.  When  Captain  Nolan  was  put  in  doubt  accounts  for  a*  large  portion  of  the  bitterness;  but 
nomination,  there  was  no  objection  made  to  him  by  his  there  are  also  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  relation  of 
opponents ;  no  objection  to  him  was  lodged  at  any  time  this  judge  to  the  head  of  the  Galway  clergy  which  have 
with  the  sheriff;  and  the  bills  relied  on  as  notice  of  his  helped  to  inflame  the  popular  resentment.  Nineteen 
disqualification  to  the  electors  were  signed,  not  by  a  body  years  ago,  Mr  Keogh  was  a  candidate  for  the  borough 
of  responsible  freeholders,  but  by  Captain  Trench’s  agent  of  Athlone.  With  his  friends,  Messrs  Sadlier  and 
alone.  So  that  it  is  laid  down  by  one  of  her  Majesty’s  O’Flaherty,  he  had  just  broken  up  the  Indepen- 
soperior  courts  as  the  law  of  Ireland  that  an  election  dent  Irish  Opposition  by  taking  office  under  Lord 
squib  is  good  notice  of  disqualification  !  Aberdeen,  in  the  teeth  of  the  most  solemn  pledges, 

Were  we  to  stop  here,  every  reader  w'ould  agree  with  and  the  Nationalists  and  the  Tenant-righters  were 
us,  we  think,  that  we  have  adduced  enough  to  show  that  consequently  straining  every  nerve  to  prevent  his 
tbis  Galway  decision  forms  a  most  dangerous  precedent,  re-election.  But  he  had  secured  the  support  of  the 
as  striking  at  the  roots  of  the  doctrine  of  popular  repre-  Catholic  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  of  the  Athlone 
seutation.  But  the  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  objec-  priests.  In  these  circumstances  the  late  Mr  George 
h)  the  seating  of  Captain  Trench.  Mr  Justice  Henry  Moore  bethought  him  of  writing  to  Arch- 
heogh  has  decided  that  the  evidence  tendered  before  bishop  MacHale,  to  draw  out  his  view  of  the  matter, 
im  was  insufficient  to  establish  the  charge  of  landlord  Dr  MacHale,  the  friend  of  O’Connell,  and  a  pillar 
intimidation,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  question  the  cor-  of  tho  Repeal  agitation,  was  then,  perhaps,  the  most 
J^tness  of  the  learned  judge’s  decision.  But  it  would  influential  prelate  in  Ireland,  and  in  reply  to  Mr  Moore 
the  veriest  affectation  to  pretend  to  believe  that  no  he  wrote  :  Allow  me  to  express  some  surprise  at  your 
roo  employed.  There  is,  in  truth,  no  consulting  me  on  a  clear  case  of  conscience,  which, 

I  f hat  the  intimidation  resorted  to  by  the  when  stripped  of  all  the  other  relations  of  policy,  or 

^  general,  and  as  unscrupulous,  though  not  expediency,  or  private  interest,  or  prophecies  of  in- 

118  that  practised  by  the  priests.  One  eren-  creased  gc^,  or  probabilities  of  qualified  evil,  with 


thev  d’H  •  »>vjuiu  not  continue  to  extena  tnem  u  to  aeai  witn  tne  ooiigaiion  oi  laii/muiiy  inimux 

OfLn*  oblige  him  by  voting  for  Captain  Trench,  and  honest  covenants,  freely  and  deliberately  entered 
ooQrse^^h*’  6.id  not  mean  to  coerce.  Of  into  by  different  parties,  and  so  precisely  and  explicitly 

of  h*^^  was  not  intended  as  a  reminder  to  worded,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  misapprehending  their 

to  h  fbfl-t  they  were  tenants-at-will,  meaning.”  It  is  freely  asserted  in  Ireland,  and  widely  be- 

pleasure  ®iif  of  house  and  home  at  his  good  lieved,  that  these  words  have  rankled  ever  since  in  the 

Dot  read  >  of  course,  those  dependents  did  mind  of  the  candidate  against  whom  they  were  direct^, 

®*tate8  cl  *  sense.  They  had  never  seen  whole  and  that,  after  the  lapse  of  nineteen  years,  an  opportunity 

'vomen  °  ^  young  children  and  ailing  having  offered  to  revenge  them,  it  has  been  greedily 

'’without  upon  the  roadside  for  a  similar  cause,  seized  upon.  Whether  this  assertion^  is  well  or  iB- 

^orded  ^  **  i  **  their  beads  other  than  the  workhouse  founded,  is  a  matter  of  but  slight  importance.  It 
^i*eada*H‘^M  at  all  likely,  therefore,  to  is  obvious  that  the  suspicion  that  the  venerable  Arch- 

iike  Mr  themselves.  Those  who  choose,  bishop  is  suffering  for  his  patriotism  is  well  calculate 

®^y  beV  Keogh  and  some  of  our  contemporaries,  to  add  to  the  obloquy  in  which  Mr  Justice  Keogh  is 

Irish  landlords  are  usually  so  indulgent,  held.  Nor  can  it  bo  necessary  to  remark  that  a  judge 
tenants  are  so  sensible  of  the  fact,  and  so  believed  capable  of  using  his  high  office  for  the  gratifi- 
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‘CAtion  of  liifl  pnvftto  dislikes  is  not  one  to  inspire  the 
people  of  Ireland  with  that  respect  for  the  law  which, 
owin^f  to  the  sad  history  of  their  country,  too  many  of 
them  are  ^^ierously  wanting  in. 

There  is  one  portion  of  Mr  Justice  Keogh’s  decision 
still  remaining  tor  consideration,  which  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  unseating  of  Captain  Nolan  for  the  benefit 
of  Captain  Trench,  more  important  even  than  the 
wholesale  abuse  lavished  on  the  priests ;  we  mean,  of 
course,  that  which  raises  the  question  of  a  prosecution  of 
Dr  MacHale  and  his  leading  clergy.  Protestant  zealots, 
and  those  who  are  sticklers  for  purity  of  election  only 
when  an  election  goes  against  themselves,  will,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  be  urgent  with  the  Government  to 
institut-e  proceedings.  We  have  no  doubt,  too,  that  the 
priests  themselves  would  ask  nothing  better.  In  the  first 
place,  it  would  afford  them  the  opportunity  to  tear  to 
pieces  whatever  scanty  rag  of  a  character  still  hangs  to 
Mr  Justice  Keogh.  And  in  the  second,  it  would  pre¬ 
sent  some  of  the  most  popular  and  respected  of  their 
order  in  the  interesting  light  of  martyrs  for  popular 
rights.  We  trust,  however,  that  the  Government  will 
not  bo  betrayed  into  so  false  a  step.  The  Crown  incurred 
discredit  enough  by  the  original  appointment  of  Mr 
J ustice  Keogh  ;  it  is  certainly  not  desirable  that  it  should 
add  to  this  by  the  suspicion  of  pandering  to  his  revenge. 
Yet  more  important  is  it  that  it  should  not  stir  up* 
the  embers  of  old  religious  animosities,  now  happily 
dying  out.  A  clerical  prosecution  would  b©  the  fruitful 
cause  of  quarrels  wherever  Catholics  and  Protestants 
met  together  in  Ireland  ;  and,  especially  now  when  the 
Orange  anniversaries  are  coming  round,  we  tremble  to 
think  what  bloodshed  might  ensue.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  too,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Team  is  now  a  very  old 
man  ;  if  he  should  chance  to  be  committed  to  prison,  and 
.should  die  there,  or  contract  an  illness  that  proved  mortal, 
no  power  on  earth  would  remove  from  the  minds  of  the 
people  the  belief  that  his  death  had  been  designed. 
Against  these  various  objections  what  is  there  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  prosecution  ?  It  can  hardly  be  seriously 
expected  that  a  Galway  jury  would  convict  “  the  Lion  of 
St  Jar  lath’s.”  And  if  only  the  cessation  of  priestly 
intimidation  is  desired,  how  will  a  fruitless  prosecution 
effect  that  ?  Is  not,  indeed,  the  protest  of  the  bishops 
against  Mr  Justice  Keogh’s  intemperate  language  tanta- 
inunnt  to  a  promise  that  the  grosser  forms  of  intimida¬ 
tion  at  least,  shall  be  put  down.  Let  this  promise 
have  effect,  and  do  not  disturb  it  by  stirring  up  bad 
feelings  that  would  surely  prevent  its  realisation. 


THE  CAT. 

Is  “  the  cat  ”  a  brutal  punishment  ?  Or  is  it  a  severe, 
but  salutary  discipline  ?  These  questions  are  at  present 
agitating  the  public  mind,  in  connection  with  Mr 
Straight’s  Hill  to  authorise  the  punishment  of  the  lash 
in  bad  cases  of  wife-beating.  On  the  one  side,  are 
those  who  from  a  general  sentiment  of  humanity  are 
opposed  to  the  intliction  of  severe  physical  suffering  ; 
and  on  the  other,  those  whose  indignation  against  par¬ 
ticular  forms  of  crime  makes  them  anxious  to  resort  to 
striking,  not  to  say  sensational,  modes  of  punishment. 
Hoth  these  Fcntimeiits  are  equally  legitimate  and  respect¬ 
able,  but  neither  of  them  is  capable  of  leading  us  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  The  feeling  of  humanity  is  so 
noble  an  acquisition  of  the  last  few  centuries,  that  we 
are  naturally  disposed  to  submit  altogether  to  its  sway. 
In  the  reform  of  our  criminal  law,  it  has  been  allow^ 
ample  scope,  and  wo  have  learned  that  a  general  mild- 
ne-ss  ill  tlio  forms  of  punishment  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  good  government  ol  society.  At  the  same  time, 
tenderness  is  occasionally  apt  to  mislead.  Our  feelings 
are  stirred  chiefly  by  tlio  imagination  or  the  senses,  and 
as  most  of  us  have  a  far  more  vivid  idea  of  physical  pain 
than  of  the  slow  tftrturo  of  imprisonment,  we  are  natu¬ 
rally  more  irnpressetl  with  the  signs  of  physical  suffering, 
tin  the  other  liand,  indignation  against  men  of  particu¬ 
larly  brutal  disposition  urges  the  severest  pain  that  can 
bo  thought  of.  It  is  desired  to  convince  a  man  that  he 
is  regarded  us  a  brute,  by  an  emphatic  and  sharp  lesson. 


So  long  as  we  give  ourselves  up  to  the  plav  of 
tending  sentiments,  we  shall  be  unable  to  ^t4lll 
position  satisfactory  to  rea.son.  The  only  ao’eati^ 
can  be  fairly  entertained  is  whether  the  bf  the  1 
is  necessary,  or  likely  to  produce  a  decisive  effect  f 
crime.  The  application  of  the  principle  is  not  free  L 
difficulty,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  at  once  and  ^ 
viously  conclusive.  The  proposal  made  in  the  Hon^ 
of  Commons  to  punish  libellers  with  the  “cat”  '11 
trates  the  danger  of  apecially  severe  pnnishmenta’ 
Society  was  outraged  by  the  unmanlv  attack  on  Lad  ’ 
Twiss  ;  but  it  would  be  madness  if,  in 'the  just  feeline  of 
indignation  at  the  escape  of  her  accuser,  we  were  to  mh 
for  consolation  to  a  wholly  inappropriate  and  unjustifiable 
severity.  The  ordinary  power  of  imprisonment  is  abun. 
dantly  sufficient.  The  accusation  of  Lady  Twiss  was 
not  due  to  the  lightness  of  punishment  inflicted  on 
libellers,  but  to  the  prospect  of  impunity  afforded  by  the 
present  state  of  the  law.  The  proposal  to  add  the  lash 
resembles  nothing  so  much  as  the  obstinacy  that  would 
insist  on  keeping  the  stable-door  open,  and  make  up  for 
this  folly  by  punishing,  with  unrelenting  savagery,  those 
who  were  so  foolish  as  to  get  caught.  It  is  rather  too 
much  to  make  the  absurdity  of  the  law  a  ground  for 
resorting  to  the  most  desperate  remedy  in  our  penal 
repertory. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  maintained  that  the 
flogging  of  garotters  was,  and  probably  still  is,  both 
just  and  necessary.  The  public  were  alarmed  by  a  new 
and  daring  assault  of  the  criminal  classes.  No  one  felt 
secure.  The  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  an  unpro¬ 
tected  wayfarer  could  be  knocked  down  and  rifled,  and 
the  almost  invariable  escape  of  the  garotters,  required 
a  sharp  remedy.  As  if  by  magic,  no  sooner  was 
flogging  introduced,  than  garotting  ceased.  We  may 
call  this  punishment  a  special  and  tender  appeal  to  the 
healthy  instincts  of  the  criminal  classes.  We  were 
dealing,  not  with  honest  citizens  driven  by  stress  of 
weather  to  crime,  but  with  a  regular,  we  might  almost 
say  organised,  band  of  robbers.  No  sooner  did  the 
enemy  receive  intelligence  cf  a  new  invention  in  the  art 
of  war,  than  they  retired  and  confessed  to  a  defeat. 
What  the  lash  did  was,  then,  not  to  put  down  robbery, 
for  with  the  presence  of  a  regular  army  of  thieves  in  our 
midst  that  would  be  impossible,  but  to  compel  the  thieves 
to  resort  to  milder  ways  of  accomplishing  their  purpose. 
By  severely  punishing  the  use  of  violence,  the  legisla¬ 
ture  in  effect  said,  you  may  take  the  goods,  but  you 
must  spare  the  person.  The  thieves  took  the  hint ;  they 
understood  the  signal  perfectly ;  and  they  have  accord¬ 
ingly  directed  their  ingenuity  to  other  and  less 
disagreeable  ways  of  relieving  us  of  our  property. 
The  same  object  could  not  have  been  attained  by  merey 
lengthening  the  term  of  imprisonment.  That  depends 
so  much  on  the  judge  who  happens  to  try  the  case,  and 
is,  moreover,  so  uncertain  and  indefinite,  that  we 
pect  the  thieving  class  would  not  have  paid  much  regard 
to* it.  By  the  aid  of  the  “cat”  the  legislature  has 
able  to  differentiate  the  crime  of  robbery,  and  almost 
stamp  out  the  aggravation  of  violence. 

Whether  the  efficacy  of  the  lash  can  be  depended  on 
for  any  length  of  time  is,  we  admit,  fairly  open 
tion.  If  it  should  appear  that  the  number  of  rob  eri 
by  violence  ceased  after  a  time  to  be  affected  y 
“  cat,”  wo  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
tional  severity  should  be  given  up.  That  is  a  pom  up 
which,  as  yet,  we  are  not,  perhaps,  in  a  position  ®  ^ ’ 
for  the  experience  of  two  or  three  years  is  so  mne  m  ^ 
enoed  by  casual  circumstances  that  it  cannot  w  o  y  ^ 
relied  upon.  The  argument  for  introducing  t  le 
the  case  of  assaults  on  women  must  rest  upon  ® 
liarities  of  the  case.  In  this  view  we  feel  a  c^nsi 
difficulty  in  regard  to  one  part  of  Mr  Straig  s  ? 
sals,  the  introduction  of  the  cat  in  the  case  o  m 
assaults  on  girls.  Tliis  is  precisely  ^ to  see 
feelings  are  apt  to  run  away  with  us.  >vo  . 
very  stern  punishment  inflicted.  But,  .. 

there  are  difficulties  in  the  way.  lor  one  gi.  of 

any  girl  who  is  willing  to  perjure  herselr  op 
inflicting  by  law  greater  suffering  than  men 
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omen.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  charges  discharges  of  cholera,  and  gave  it  to  guinea-pigs  and 
kind  to  be  disbjlieved,  or  to  be  believed  until  cruel  white  mice.  The  results  showed  plainly  that  the  dis- 
•  '  stice  is  inflicted  on  the  accused.  charge  is  only  virulent  while  in  actual  process  of  fer- 

*”'^Thc  lashing  of  wife-beaters  rests  on  different  ground,  mentation.  Klein  shows  that  of  ptjcemia  the  same  rule 
There  is  danger  of  perjury,  for  unless  a  woman  is  holds  good.  Which  is  cause,  which  is  effect,  we  do  not 
verelv  hurt  no  judge  would  apply  the  “  cat.”  And  know  ;  but  this  we  do  know,  that  the  presence  of  ftac/ena 
[t  is  wanted  for  a  special  emergency,  so  to  speak,  to  means  the  presence  of  the  virulent  symptoms  of  pyoemia, 
tanip  out  a  relic  of  savagery.  The  habit  of  beating  and  that,  when  an  animal  dies  of  pymmia^  there  is  the 
nmpn  was  once  as  common  as  swearing  or  drinking  in  bacteria  swarming  in  the  blood.  This  interesting  truth 


1  •  h  circles ;  it  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  lower 
classes  in  England.  There  is  a  low  moral  tone,  an  im¬ 
pression  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  do  with  his  own  as  he 
pleases,  and  that,  in  short,  as  a  man  has  a  right  to 
‘‘wollop  his  own  nigger,”  so  he  has  an  indefeasible 

*  .  .  1  •_ _ •x*_  1.^ _ _ 1 _ X—  —  _ 


the  gentleman  who  held  forth  to  the  Pathological  So¬ 
ciety  illustrated  very  pleasantly.  A  dog  was  poisoned 
ad  hoc.  It  was  hoist^  upon  the  table  and  its  agonies 
carefully  watched.  This  done,  it  was  duly  slain,  and  its 
blood  put  under  the  microscope.  The  bacteria  was  found. 


right  to  bring  his  wife  to  reason  by  coercion  to  a  mode-  and  the  Pathological  Society  was  duly  delighted.  With 
rate  extent.  A  great  many  men  require  to  be  taught  every  respect  in  the  world  for  the  Pathological  Society, 
that  that  theory  is  erroneous,  and  that  just  in  proportion  we  yet  venture  to  contend  that  the  experiment  was  need- 
to  the  temptation  that  a  man  is  under,  to  use  his  fists  or  less ;  because  needless,  cruel ;  and,  because  cruel,  a  stain 
his  heels,  must  be  the  severity  of  the  restraining  influ-  upon  science. 

ence.  Now  it  is  felt  on  all  bands  that,  so  long  as  violent  ^^0  question  of  vivisection  is  a  question  of  degree, 

assaults  on  wives  are  punished  with  less  severity  than  an  abstract  principle  w’e  may  lay  it  down  that  it  is 

similar  assaults  on  men,  or  slight  violations  of  property,  wrong  to  inflict  pain  upon  any  living  thing.  So  stated 
so  long  it  will  be  impossible  to  establish  a  more  healthy  principle  is  valueless.  Its  sole  value  i.s  when  wo 

moral  feeling.  Every  one  admits  that  the  punishment  apply  it  in  the  practical  form,  that  it  i.s  our  duty  to 
of  wife-beaters  is  ridiculously  inadequate.  But  the  inflict  as  little  pain  as  possible,  and  set  it  up  against  the 
difficulty  is,  how  to  increase  the  punishment?^  By  which  is  its  direct  contradictory,  that  “Science 

prolonging  the  imprisonment,  the  wife  is  punished  knows  no  law.”  Medicine  is  most  distinctively  an 
nearly  as  much  as  the  husband,  for  she  is  generally  experimental  science.  tVe  may  admit  of  it,  without  the 
left  to  the  parish  when  he  is  sent  to  prison.  More-  least  hesitation,  that,  were  it  possible  to  “  experiment  ” 
over,  a  mere  increase  of  a  familiar  punishment  has  upon  human  beings,  it  would  have  almost  as  good  a 
not  the  striking  and  dramatic  effect  so  necessary  to  claim  to  the  title  of  a  progressive  science  as  has  physics 
impress  the  imaginations  of  other  wife-beatera.  The  itself.  We  may  go  even  further,  and  admit  that 
people  who  hear  of  the  wife- beater  being  sent  to  prison  all  the  most  important  discoveries  which  are  made  in 
soon  forget  about  it;  and  those  who  see  him  come  out  medicine  and  surgery  are  due  to  experiment  in  a  more 
have,  possibly,  no  knowledge  of  him.  Hence  if  we^  want  or  less  modified  form.  The  surgeon  or  physician  who 
to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  with  wife-beaters,  and  wish  to  takes  any  pride  or  interest  in  his  profession  is  always 
impress  them  once  for  all  with  the  lesson  that  a  man  has  trying  to  perfect  the  old  modes  of  treatment.  And  as 
no  right  to  beat  his  wife,  we  must  resort  to  a  new  pan-  long  as  he  keeps  his  case  well  in  hand,  and  proceeds 
ishment,  and  we  know  of  none  so  little  objectionable,  and  cautiously,  he  does,  upon  the  whole,  far  more  good  than 
^likely  to  accomplish  our  purpose,  as  the  lash.  There  harm.  A  competent  physician  will  know  how  to  blend 
w  an  appropriateness  in  the  penalty  that  impresses  the  his  solicitude  for  the  individual  patient  with  his  desire  to 
dullest  intellect,  and  an  incisiveness  about  it  that  stirs  extend  the  boundaries  of  his  science.  If  he  cannot  do 
up  all  their  powers  of  self-control.  A  vigorous  applica-  this  he  had  better  confine  himself  to  treating  old  women 
ion  of  it  would  probably  cauterise  one  of  the  ugliest  of  and  children  for  easy  complaints  with  specific  remedies, 
wr  social  sores.  At  the  same  time,  too  much  must  not  But  when  we  come  to  vivisection,  or  to  an  experiment 
expected.  If  the  lash  strike  terror  into  the  husbands,  upon  a  human  being  which  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death, 
i  may  also  into  the  wives,  and  prevent  their  appearing  w©  are  treading  upon  very  different  ground.  On  the 


is  an  appropriateness  in  the  penalty  that  impresses  the 
dullest  intellect,  and  an  incisiveness  about  it  that  stirs 
up  all  their  powers  of  self-control.  A  vigorous  applica¬ 
tion  of  it  would  probably  cauterise  one  of  the  ugliest  of 
our  social  sores.  At  the  same  time,  too  much  must  not 
be  expected.^  If  the  lash  strike  terror  into  the  husbands, 
it  may  also  into  the  wives,  and  prevent  their  appearing 


wi  nesses  to  convict  their  tyrants.  But  this  objection  continent  it  is  the  custom  to  allow  experiments — without 
pp  les  equal^  to  any  increase  of  punishment,  and  it  is  their  knowledge — to  be  made  upon  condemned  criminals, 
ni versa  ly  admitted  that  we  cannot  go  on  with  the  Kuchenmeister  made  an  experiment  of  this  kind  upon  a 
^  trivial  puni.shment.  Another  evil  is  murderer,  which  demonstrated  to  a  nicety  the  identity 
husband  to  be  the  “lord  and  master”  between  the  cystoid  and  cestoid  entozoon.  He  fed 
le  woman  whnm  ha  iioc.  Ki,«4^.i1i.,  W/i  man  upon  cysts,  and  he  produced  cests.  Of  ex¬ 

periments  of  this  kind  we  cannot,  perhaps,  with  advan¬ 


cer!  brutally  illtreated.  We  his  man  upon  cysts,  and  he  produced  cests.  Of  ex- 

®  ^ot^vocate  the  lash  on  the  ground  that  it  periments  of  this  kind  we  cannot,  perhaps,  with  advan- 
his  Af  f  ^  husband  with  gentler  feelings  towards  tage,  say  too  little.  We  have  this  much  of  certainty 
of  bein*^  *  ^  punishment  will,  and  if  the  fact  about  them,  that  they  are  always  made  by  eminent  men, 

some  intensifies  the  hatred  and  passions  of  who  know  what  they  are  about ;  and  that  the  end  fully 

ishment^^  H  applies  to  all  modes  of  pun-  justifies  the  means.  To  no  one  but  a  master  of  his  pro¬ 
file  whoi  any  especial  degree  to  the  lash.  On  fession  would  the  notion  of  thus  experimenting  upon  a 

fi^sl  of  th  favour  of  at  least  a  temporary  living  patient  ever  occur.  Such  a  man  must  be  left  to 

Mature  maAfnlnil  his  own  actions.  Nay, — even  if  we  wished  it,  we 

“lay  not  experiment,  and  see  whether  it  could  not  stop  him.  We  are,  indeed,  absolutely  in  his 

garottino-  ^  ®  stamp  out  wife-beating  as  well  as  hands.  The  lear  led  occuli.st  who  operates  upon  us  for  our 


garottinnf 

O ' 


VIVISECTION. 


defective  vision  may  possibly  be — and  very  probably  is — 
trying  a  new  operation.  He  is  a  wise  and  skilful  man,  and 
it  is  ten  to  one  that  the  operation  succeeds.  If  it  does  not 


The  Pat]  1  •  1  cj  •  succeed  it  is  ten  to  one  again  that  it  does  us  no  manner 

a  most  ent*  f  Society  of  London  has  been  holding  of  harm.  If  we  suffer  we  are — especially  if  conscious  of 
^as  seance.  The  subject  of  discussion  the  fact — pro  tanto  the  worse.  But  the  world  at  large  is, 

let  so  muc?*  which  the  researches  of  Klein  have  in  any  case,  incomparably  the  gainer.  And  when  we 

^bich  so  ma  know  the  new  theory,  once  admit  that  there  ought  to  be  such  a  thing  as  a 

^1*  of  the  m*^A  f  ^  support,  that  a  large  num-  condemned  criminal,  the  wrong  done  him  by  experi¬ 
ence  to  a  Bort  f  Dfiorbid  poisons  owe  their  viru-  meeting  upon  him  against  his  will,  and  without  his 

allows  itselA’  ^  ^'ormentation,  the  presence  of  which  knowdedge,  becomes  almost  infinitesimal, 

quantities  of  formation  in  large  But  what  holds  good  of  experiments  in  cenpore  viU 

?iO“tation  co  ^  of  bacteria.  Until  the  fer-  humano  holds  more  than  doubly  good  of  experiments 

k  has  ceased poison  is  harralc.s.s,  and  when  upon  animals.  No  sensible  man  here  will  allow  the 
“^enta  of  n  harmless  again.  The  experi-  quasi-humanitarian  argument  to  go  for  more  than  it  is 

f^^njiliar,  II0  ®btenkoffer,  of  Munich,  are  sufficiently  worth.  The  snffering.s,  or  even  the  death,  of  hundreds 

steeped  blotting-paper  in  the  rice-water  of  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  cats,  horses,  dogs,  white-mice^ 
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pigeons,  and  sparrows  are  really  as  nothing  compared 
with  a  single  human  life.  Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
dogs  have  been  killed  in  the  attempt  to  discover  a  cure 
for  hydrophobia.  What  would  he  the  death  of  all  the 
dogs  in  the  world  to  the  recovery  of  a  single  hydropho¬ 
bic  patient  ?  Guinea-pigs  and  rabbits  have  been 
poisoned  by  the  score  that  the  effect  of  this  or  that  sup¬ 
posed  antidote  might  be  tested.  The  discovery  of  an 
antidote  for  strychnine,  or  for  the  bite  of  poisonous 
snakes,  w'ould  be  worth  all  the  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits 
that  ever  existed.  But  two  conditions  are  required  in 
such  experiment.  The  first  is,  that  the  poor  beast  be 
handled  tenderly — that  he  suffer  as  little  pain  as  possible. 
The  second  is,  that  the  experiment  be  an  “experiment  ” 
bofut  fide,  and  not  an  exhibition. 

To  lepcat  a  painful  experiment,  of  the  result  of 
which  we  are  absolutely  certain,  is  the  most  wanton  of 
all  possible  cruelty.  We  all  know  that  a  mouse  dies  if 
plunged  in  ajar  of  carbonic  acid.  We  are  as  certain  of 
it  as  we  are  that  carbonic  acid  reddens  damp  litmus. 
Why,  then,  should  we  ever  repeat  the  experiment  over 
again  at  the  expense  of  the  miserable  little  mouse,  when 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  bo  gained  by  it?  Why 
should  we  let  a  rattlesnake  strike  a  guinea-pig,  to  ex¬ 
hibit  to  a  crowd  of  gaping  Sunday  loungers  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens  the  efect  of  the  rattlesnake’s  venom. 
We  might  as  well  chop  the  mouse’s  head  off  to  assure 
ourselves  of  the  effects  of  decapitation,  or  feed  the  lion 
upon  live  sheep,  that  the  general  public  may  observe  how 
it  is  the  habit  of  the  larger  carnivora  to  rend  open 
their  prey  wdiile  it  is  still  alive.  Such  is  the  ob¬ 
jection  we  have  to  urge  against  the  experiment 
from  which  w’e  have  taken  our  text.  Every  member 
of  the  Pathological  Society  knew,  or  ought  to 
have  known,  all  about  bacteria  and  pyaemia  ; 
and  about  as  much  was  learnt  from  the  struggles  of  the 
poor  miserable  cur,  as  would  have  been  learnt  from  the 
struggles  of  a  sparrow  in  carbonic  acid.  AVhen  it  has 
once  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  pyoeraatic  blood 
is  full  of  bacteria,  to  repeat  the  experiment,  even  for 
the  benefit  and  delectation  of  a  room  of  savans,  and 
upon  the  person  of  a  mangy  little  dog,  is  the  grossest 
cruelty; — exactly  as,  on  the  contrary,  to  poison  any 
number  of  dogs,  if  the  object  be  to  try  the  effect  in 
pyaemia  of — say — hypodermal  injections,  is  fully  justi- 
hable.  In  short,  the  old  rule  contains  the  whole  truth. 
Fiat  e,vpcrimcntum — i.e.,  a  bond  fide  experiment,  not  a 
scientific  trick  or  experiment  falsely  so  called — in  corpore 
vili ; — i.e.,  let  the  operator  choose  the  lowest  possible 
organisation,  and  so  operate  as  to  give  the  minimum  of 
pain. 

Obvious  as  these  rules  may  seem,  they  yet  are  far  too 
often  ignored.  One  of  the  first  things  to  teach  a  medi¬ 
cal  student  is  a  positive  horror  of  pain.  There  are  men 
so  sensitively  organised  that  the  very  sight  of  pain  gives 
them  a  sharp  nervous  shock,  often  acute  enough  to  •cause 
positive  rigor  and  cramp  of  the  extremities.  Men  like 
these  arc  few  and  far  between.  If  properly  trained  they 
W’ould  make  the  best  surgeons  of  any.  In  default  of 
such,  w’o  want  to  instil  in  the  ordinary  rough,  unkempt 
mind  of  the  ordinary  rough,  unkempt  medical  student  a 
dim  notion  that  pain  is  the  great  evil,  and  it  is  his  duty 
to  do  battle  with  it  as  keenly  as  with  disease  itself.  How 
we  are  to  do  this  if  we  accustom  him  to  the  sight  of  pain 
needlessly  inflicted,  it  is  very  hard  to  see.  And  yet  it  is 
a  chief  feature  in  almost  every  physiological  “  course,” 
that  dogs  and  cats,  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs,  sparrows 
and  pigeons,  should  be  hacked  about  as  if  they  had  no 
nervous  centres.  “Here,  gentlemen,”  says  the  lecturer, 
“  is  a  rabbit,  in  full  health,” — which  fact  the  poor  beast 
evinces  by  kicking  vigorously.  “  I  take  it,  and  with  a  fine 
scalpel,  «kc.,  &c.”  All  this  could,  in  almost  nine  cases 
out  of  every  ten,  be  done  equally  well  with  chalk  and  a 
black  bon^.  Napoleon  III.  tried  -  the  mitrailleuse, 
charged  with  explosive  bolts,  upon  a  row  of  living 
horses.  Why  not  dead  ones?  Does  the  “dignity  of 
science”  call  for  torture? 

There  arc,  in  short,  two  views  which  the  surgeon  can 
take  of  pain.  He  can  abstract  it  altogether,  regarding 
it  as  the  mechanician  regards  friction,  as  a  disturbing 


element,— to  be  allowed  for  in  practice,  bnt  not  to  be 
all  taken  into  account  by  the  scientific  man  Or  h  ' 
regard  it  as  a  necessary  or  inevitable  evil  to  be\?? 
constantly  in  check,  and  to  be  sedulously  brouehtT 
a  minimum.  Which  is  the  true  view,  we  leave  on 
readers  to  determine.  How  far  promiscuous  and  rwk 
less  vivisection  aids  or  promotes  it,  is  a  question  we  a^ 
content  to  leave  to  the  Pathological  Society.  ^ 


Religious  Processions  in  France. _ ^The  Feast  f 

Corpus  Christi,  and  the  conflict  which  arose  at  MarseiuL 
between  the  prefect  and  the  municipal  authorities  hare 
again  drawn  public  attention  in  France  to  the  question  of 
religious  processions.  This  has  always  been  the  case  when- 
ever  a  fresh  political  regime  is  established  in  that  country* 
“  Processions,”  observes  the  Temps,  “  are,  in  some  sort  the 
means  by  which  the  clergy  measures  the  amount  of  tolera¬ 
tion  or  favour  on  which  they  may  reckon  at  the  hands  of  a* 
Government.  They  have  thus  been  seen  in  turn  taking  the 
head  of  the  causeway,  merely  keeping  up  established  cus¬ 
toms,  and,  finally,  shutting  themselves  up  within  the 
churches.  This  year  the  devout  party  was  peculiarly 
interested  in  the  processions ;  the  question  was  how  far  the 
Republic  would  show  itself  reconcilable  with  religious  claims 
and  manifestations.  France  may  have  renounced  State 
religions,  but  Ultramontanism  ever  seeks  to  recover  that 
privileged  position, — to  resume  it,  in  fact,  in  default  of  right ; 
and  processions  will  always  give  this  party  an  opportunity 
of  asserting,  and  at  the  same  time  realising  its  pretensions.” 
The  recent  controversy  on  the  subject  cannot,  according  to 
the  Temps,  be  decided  on  the  strictly  legal  merits  of  the 
case,  since  the  habits  and  customs  of  a  people  override  the 
written  law  ;  and  it  is  difficult,  in  the  presence  of  a  fervently 
Catholic  population  such  as  that  in  the  south  of  France,  to 
insist  on  allowing  no  obstructions  of  the  public  highways. 
“  The  only  solution  of  the  difficulty,”  adds  this  journal, 
“  lies  in  the  state  of  public  opinion  itself.  We  are  certainly 
not  among  those  who  are  gratified  by  the  manifestations  of 
enthusiastic  or  puerile  devotion.  Far  from  it ;  the  develop, 
ment  of  contemptible  religious  observances  among  us  is,  in 
our  estimation,  one  of  the  signs  of  that  sort  of  intellectual 
atrophy  to  which  France  has  been  a  victim  for  twenty  years. 
Their  progress  is,  doubtless,  in  close  relation  with  our 
national  decline.  They  constitute  its  most  eloquent  expres* 
sion.  But  this  very  conviction  shows  us  the  true  remedy 
for  this  invasion  of  ignorantism.  When  we  are  better 
educated  we  shall  be  less  credulous ;  when  we  have 
recovered  confidence  in  those  two  great  forces  of  modern 
society,  liberty  and  science,  we  shall  no  longer  feel  any 
uneasiness  regarding  certain  manifestations  which  will  have 
ceased  to  find  a  response  in  public  feeling.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  FARM  LABOURERS  REVOLUTION. 

Sir, — In  your  article  on  “The  Farm  labourers’ 
tion  ”  you  say  that  “  in  the  event  of  the  labourers  succe^  g 
in  their  objects,  the  farmers  and  landlords  must  certain  y 
brought  into  conflict ;  that  the  profits  of  the  farmer 
affecte<l  in  the  first  instance  by  the  augmented  cMt  o 
vation,  and  that  eventually  the  rent  of  the  .  .Ug 

suffer  a  proportionate  abatement.”  Now,  to 


will  or  will  not  come 
say,  but  that 
be  shown 

labourei’s  demand  exactly 


11  not  come  to  pass  it  is,  of  course,  imj^  j 
lat  it  need  not  necessarily  do  so  can,  1  wnn  »  / 
.  As  far  as  I  uuderstand  tto 


what  our 


muourciTs  ueiuauu  j  u  i,  of  a  COW 

already  got,  i.e.,  good  pay,  a  garden,  and  the  keep  o 
in  lieu  of  a  certain  proportion  of  wages.  Ana  n  » 
ask,  have  landlords  and  tenants  fared  under  a  y  ^  ^ 
w'hich  the  Scotch  ploughman  and  his  family  thrive^  nowhere 
To  use  the  words  of  a  farmer  in  my  own  v  -g  jg  go 

is  agricultural  labour  paid  so  w’ell  as  here,  „/ilnrds  it 

much  work  got  for  the  money.”  And  as  for  the 
is  needless  to  say  how  much  they  jjnt  fro® 

improved  condition  of  the  agricultural  nays 

every  point  of  view  it  is  interesting  to  obse^e 
to  look  after  the  labourers,  and  how  even  wha  .  gven- 
may  appear  to  be  an  extravagant  where 

tually  profits  the  landlord.  On  a  farm  ^ 
the  tenant  pays  a  rent  of  some  1,100/.  a  year  it  is  a  cu 
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*1  •  rr  to  see  a  Hue  of  six  or  seven  cottages  that  have  cost  Subscriptions  are  invited  by  the  directors  of  the 
tiling  w  nntinds  aoiece.  and  these  are  esti-  _  -d_:i _  .c  _  n _ 


nnwards  of  a  hundred  pounds  apiece,  and  these  are  esti-  North-Western  Railway  of  Montevideo  Company 

(United)  for  6,000  Seven  per  Coat.  Perpe.^.  Deb^- 


look  at  the 


‘“e  j-ent-  aud  better  accommodation  means  better  guaranteea  Dy  the  Uovernment  of  Uruguay  tor  torfcy 
^^'^Ith  and  smaller  poor-rates.  But,  sir,  there  are  other  years,  from  the  date  of  opening  of  each  section  of  the 
ntages  in  thus  having  your  labour  located  on  the  land  in  railway.  The  return  to  the  investor  will  bo  £8  15s.  por 
MinforUble  cottages.  The  power  of  the  labourer  is  saved  cent.,  and  the  extracts  from  the  concession  show  that  the 
hv  his  being  in  the  very  midille  of  his  work,  while  the  construction  of  the  railway  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
English  labourer  has  often  to  travel  many  a  weary  mile  to  Company  on  very  favourable  conditions.  The  Bonds  are 
hisl  and  here  we  come  again  to  a  saving  of  poor-rates  for  the  g  to  24  prem . 

•  1..  that,  where  the  labourer  is  located  on  tlie  farm,  nr  ^  r»  i  ^ 

S  a  distance  to  walk  to  a  public-house  that  he  ends  ^  Messrs  Robinson  Fleming,  and  Co.  announce  that  the 
I*®  (»oin«’ to  one  at  all.  In  fact,  so  fatal  to  publicans  is  Scrip  Certificates  of  the  Eight  per  Cent.  Public  Work^ 

th^ 'system °of  having  cottages  on  each  farm,  that  in  my  Eoan  (1872)  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  are  noyv  ready, 
Ltive  parish  (all  arable  land)  in  Scotland  there  is  no  place  and  will  be  exchanged  for  the  banker’s  receipts  for  the 
where  drink  can  be  purchased.  ^  ^  amounts  paid  on  application  and  allotment,  on  and 

lu  conclusion,  I  may  say  that,  if  we  may  jndge  by  our  after  Wednesday,  the  19th  instant.  The  scrip  is 
experience  in  Scotland,  the  English  labourer  with  his  cow  and  2J  prem.,  and  the  fully-paid  8G4  and  87. 

garden,  and  wages,  m  e  a  once  a  c  eapei  an  a  The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 

letter  man  ;  that  the  farmers,  being  forced  to  improve,  wi  I  get  Consols,  921  to  92  J.  ^  ^  ^ 

larger  profits  than  they  ever  did  b^ore  ;  while  the  dnect  ai^  Foreign  Bonds:— Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  99  to  100;  Egyy  tinu 

indirect  gains  of  the  landlord  will  be  considerably  increased.  Seven  per  Cent.  Viceroy,  93ito93p,  ditto  Seven  per  Cent!*,  1808, 
„  i  i-u..  VikiaU.h  aiifi  n».nninp»<i  or  the  nonnlarion  qi  i .  _ o/xi  Sfts  i- _ 


indirect  gains  of  the  landlord  will  be  considerably  increased, 
and  the  general  health  and  happiness  of  the  population 
largely  improved.  But  to  get  at  these  results  you  must  have 
long  leases,  greater  intelligence  and  industry  on  the  part  of 
the  farmer,  and  a  more  economical  management  of  labour. 
These  conditions  are  absolutely  essential,  and  if  they  are  not 
arrived  at,  it  is  certain  that  sooner  or  later  the  landlords  of 
England,  if  they  do  not  lose  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
labourers’  wages,  will  at  least  fail  to  reap  the  advantages 
that  have  been  gained  by  their  brother  landlords  in  Scotland. 


June  10th,  1872. 


I  am,  &c.,  Robert  H.  Elliot. 


LORD  LYTTELTON  ON  CONVOCATION. 

Sir,— It  is  not  the  first  time  that  Lord  Lyttelton  has  been 
eager  to  effect  a  reform  in  the  Church.  More  than  once,  it 
wm  be  remembered,  he  has  failed  in  an  attempt  to  increase 
the  number  of  bishops.  The  same  luck,  methiuks,  awaits  him 
in  his  endeavour  to  reform  Convocation.  The  bulk  of  the 
laity  never  give  the  doings  and  sayings  of  the  clerical  Parlia¬ 
ment  a  thought  They  are  bound  to  believe,  on  the  word  of 
some  of  its  members,  that  at  times  it  is  very  busy.  They 
console  themselves,  however,  with  the  thought  that  it  can 
only  be  harmlessly  so ;  that  although  it  is  incapable  of  doing 
good,  as  at  present  constituted,  it  is  unable  to  do  harm  to 
any,  save  its  own  reputation,  and  the  Church  whose  welfare 
it  has  so  much  at  neart.  To  wit  the  late  discussion  and 
resolution  on  the  Athanasian  Creed.  The  indifference,  then, 
of  the  laity  being  so  great,  it  is  hopeless  for  Lord  Lyttelton 

Amm  a  _ _ _ A.  aV _  V 


91  to  911 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  Khedive,  804  to  80| ;  French  Six 
per  Cents.,  984  to  98|;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  4  to  4^ ;  Italian  Five 
per  Cents.,  691  to  69^  ;  Peruvian  Six  per  Cents.,  82|  to  83  ;  ditto 
Five  per  Gents.,  1872,  1  to  f  prem. ;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  304 
to  SoJ  ;  ditto  Scrip,  1871,  30|  to  SOf ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents., 
1865,  54 1  to  54|;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  18G5,  724  to  73;  ditto 
Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  62|  to  63 ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  741 
to  741;  Uruguay  Six  per  Cents,  75  J  to  76;  and  Paraguay,  24 
to  21. 

English  Railway  Shares  Brighton,  82  to  821 ;  Caledonian, 
115  to  1164;  Great  Eastern,  62^  to  634;  Great. Western,  1101 
to  117;  Great  Northern  “A,”  165  to  166;  London  and  North- 
Western,  1521  153 ;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  201  to 

27 ;  Metropolitan,  64  to  644 «  ditto  District,  311  to  321  > 
Midland,  151|  to  152;  North  British,  651  ^^l;  North  Eastern 

“Consols,”  171^  to  172;  Sheffield,  784  to  79;  South-Eastern, 
1024  to  103 ;  and  ditto  “A,”  824  to  83. 

Miscellaneous  Shares: — Anglo-American  Telegraph,  119  to 
121 ;  ditto  Mediterranean  Telegraph,  177  to  179 ;  British  Indian 
Telegraph,  101  to  11  ;  ditto  Extension  Telegraph.  12  to 
124  ;  ditto  Australian,  sjj  to  8| ;  China  Telegraph,  8|  to  84  ; 
Falmouth  and  Malta  Telegraph,  I04  to  114;  French  Atlantic 
Telegraph,  211  to  22^;  Hudson’s  Bay,  II4  to  Ilf;  Indiarubber, 
43  to  44  ;  Ottoman  Bank,  144  to  141 ;  and  Telegraph  Construc¬ 
tion,  324  to  33. 


resolution  on  the  Athanasian  Creed.  The  indifference,  then,  TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  RETURNS, 

of  the  laity  being  so  great,  it  is  hopeless  for  Lord  Lyttelton  The  Returns  for  the  month  of  May  instead  of  being 
to  try  to  interest  them  in  his  proposed  reform  ;  and,  unless  he  issued  on  the  7th  were  delayed  until  the  following  day,  and 

therefore  came  out  too  late  for  notice  in  our  number  of 
Church  are  nnmWpd  ’f  f  week.  The  cause  is  understood  to  have  been  that  the 

the  laity  prefer  Parliament  to  (fon vocation  for  its  ruler,  keeping  of  the  Queen  s  Birthday,  which  is  the  only  day, 
Such  being  the  case,  it  is  idle  to  entertain  Lord  Lyttelton’s  ®ave  Sunday,  Good  Friday,  and  Christmas  Day,  on  which 
I'roposal,  I  am,  &c.,  M.  A.  Oxford.  the  Custom  House  is  closed,  having  taken  place  on  the  1st 

t-  ■  -  .  -  inst.,  by  abstracting  one  day  from  the  short  time  that  the 

THE  MONEY  MARKET  preparation  of  these  accounts  usually  occupies,  rendered 

The  hopeful  state  of  the  American  question  at  the  no  wa  had  fn  snpnlr  nf 

close  of  last  week  h  ns  bppn  of  cVioTvf.  dnt»o4.ion  o.nd  In  our  notice  of  the  April  returns  we  had  to  speak  of  a 


I  am,  &c.. 


M.  A.  Oxford. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET  preparation  ot  these  accounts  usually  occupies,  renaerea 

The  hopeful  state  of  the  American  question  at  the  ^^®  ^®l®y  a  wa  had  fo  snpnlr  of 

close  of  last  week  has  been  of  short  duration,  and  the  A  A 

very  great  uncertainty  since  existing  has  produced  a  m  the  monthly  value  of  the  goods  imported, 

tJsdency  to  droop,  which  has  been  increased  by  the  “Sf'*  it  is  compensated  by  a  larger  proportion 

settlement  this  week  having  occupied  four  days  in  con-  24,307,760/.  and 

sequence  of  the  Ascot  Races,  by  the  failure  of  a  large  >?  vwT®  Tk  T" 

dealer,  and  by  the  adverse  opeiations  of  certain  spec!  month  being  3,270,053/.,  whi  st  for  the  Hve  months 

ors  in  American  mimnop  Rhn  rpa  T’hp  dirppfnrfl  rtf  flip  th©  increas©  has  been  from  I28,9t>  ,I  .0  ,  ,  ., 


fetors  in  American  mining  shares.  The  directors  of  the  from  128,909,1 04^  to  141, J20. 14U., 

Bank  of  England  reduced  the  rate  of  discount  from  4  12.967,037/.  more.  This  advance,  however,  is  not  so 

per  cent.,  at  which  it  was  fixed  on  the  30th  ult.,  to  34  satisfactory  as  it  appears,  arising  as  it  does  m  great 
per  cent.  The  rate  in  the  open  market  is  SJ  to  per  measure  from  the  increasing  cost  of  the  articles  rather  than 
cent.  °  ^  from  the  quantities  we  are  enabled  to  purchase.  Cotton 

T  *  •  «i*<v*l*  _ 1 _ 


In  English  Funds  Consols  have  flnetuated  daily,  but  furnishes  a  prominent  example  ot  this,  for  whilst  the  value 
With  firmness  at  an  advance  of  i.  ^^®  importation  is  nearly  a  million  pounds  in 

k,;®'*'?';  have  been  strong;  but  the  changes  e^^ess,  the  weight  which  this  money  has  purchased  is 

we  not  been  important;  the  principal  rise  is  shown  in  actually  seventy  thousand  owt.  less.  So,  too,  with  the  five 
and  Turkish.  months  (January  to  May),  the  valuation  is  for  both  years  a 

fp  fk  ®  Market  has  been  very  heavy,  and,  owinp  lit-tl®  over  thirty  millions,  but  the  quantity  a  million  and 

w  the  settlement  of  the  account  restricting  bnsiness,  and  a  half  cwt.  less.  This  diminished  supply,  amounting  to 

onpn  .  ”  of  a  dealer  with  a  large  •  account  one-sixth  of  the  total,  represents,  we  fear,  a  lessening  of 

Th  ®^*^®  lower  all  round.  employment,  and  of  profit,  which,  if  continued,  as  there  is 

ended^a  of  England  for  the  week  at  present  every  probability  it  will  be  for  some  months, 

of  Jane,  187*2,  shows  that  the  amount  of  will  be  seriously  felt  by  the  operatives  and  mill-owners  of 


h  the  preceding  return. 


cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  imports  of  sheep’s  wool  have 


/ 
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been  very  great,  fifty  per  cent,  beyond  those  of  last  year. 
Jute  likewise  has  doubled  in  quantity.  Flax  is  somewhat 
larger,  and  hemp  a  trifle  smaller.  Raw  silk  continues  to 
fall  off  from  China  and  India,  the  principal  sources  of 
supply,  though  there  is  a  slight  addition  to  the  quantity 
from  other  countries.  The  articles  on  which  a  duty  is 
levied  are,  on  that  account,  as  well  as  from  their  being 
almost  entirely  those  of  food  or  drink,  of  great  importance, 
and,  as  usual,  we  give  the  precise  quantities  of  the  principal 
ones,  this  time  quoting  the  figures  for  the  month  only  ; 

1871. 

Imported.  Be-exported.  Duty  paid. 


Cocoa  -  cwts. 
Coffee  -  „ 

("urrants  & 
Kaisins  -  „ 

Spirits,  vix. ; 

Rum  •  guts. 
Brandy  -  „ 
Sugar  -cwts. 
Tea  -  -  lbs. 

Tobacco  -  „ 

Wine  -  gals. 

Cocoa  -  cwts. 
Coffee  ~  „ 

Currants  & 
Raisins  -  „ 

Spirits,  viz. : 

Rum  -  gals. 
Brandy  „ 
Sugar  -  cwts. 
Tea  -  -  lbs. 

Tobacco  -  „ 

Wine  -gals. 


Imported. 

1,162.825 

10,016,581 


594,191 

663,401 

1,407,908 

7,137,462 

4,473,953 

1,697,900 

2,116,009 

21,110,409 


649,297 

251,160 

1,241,387 

4,174,640 

1,951,548 

1,760,403 


821,539 

14,468,592 

11,765 

114,998 

36,469 

24,842 

2,903,764 

1,988,814 

175,778 

1872. 

284,202 

12,866,027 

12,644 

91,959 

25.341 

7,114 

3,848,339 

1,586,231 

164,108 


663,352 

2,451,970 


9,058,652 

55,296,191 


47,185  214,380 


277,138 

278,162 

1,189..329 

9,221,448 

3,478,696 

1,605,610 


6,600,514 

12,322,143 

2,485,396 

90,41.3,460 

48,991,278 

14,212,871 


776,378  9,169,117 

6,029,526  68,989,280 

75,731  221,883 


Alkali 

Apparel 

Arms  and  Ammu 
nition 

Beer  and  Ale 
Chemical  Pro 
ducts 

Coal  and  Coke 
Copper 
Cotton  Yarn 
„  Manufac¬ 
tures 

Earthenware 
Ilaberdsuhcry 
Hardware  - 
Iron  and  Steel 
Linen  and  Jute 
Yarn 

Manufactures 
Machinery  - 
Silk  Maiiufac 
tures 

Telegraphic  Appa 
ratus 

Woollen  Yarn 
,,  Manufac 
tures 

Other  Articles 


1871. 

£156,696 

194,722 

283,943 

171,731 

144,239 

582,512 

242,888 

1,320,293 

4,922,135 
190  548 
424,8.55 
844,805 
2,782,973 

202,071 

690,640 

582,412 


1872. 

£242,712 

253,055 

115,150 

219,459 

163,891 

826,035 

871,771 

1,289,652 

4,840,619 

172,360 

515.544 

438,849 

3,460,493 

168,555 

829,980 

742,711 


150,045  175,547 


338.106 

540,595 

2,160,208 

2,724,968 


11,618 

494,054 

2,403,595 

3,035,663 


Increase. 

£86,016 

58,333 


47,728 

19,652 

243,523 

129,883 


91,189 

94,544 

677,620 


139,340 

160,299 

25,502 


46,541 

243,892 


Decrewe. 


118,793 


826,488 


330,087 

315,218 

1,283,653 

10,970,370 

8,744,461 

1,515,851 


7,572,404 

12,318.406 

1,493,013 

89,773,733 

56,185.287 

13,856,989 


As  we  have  before  remarked,  the  imports  and  exports  of 
a  single  month  must  fluctuate  from  accidental  causes, 
especially  from  the  state  of  the  winds,  on  which  arrivals 
and  sailings  depend,  although  the  large  quantity  of  steam 
tonnage  employed  tends  much  to  equalise  both.  The  altera* 
tions  in  the  deliveries  on  payment  of  duty,  and  the  quanti¬ 
ties  remaining  in  bond,  are  more  stable  evidences  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  consuming  classes  and  the  prospects  of  the 
markets.  On  every  article  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
consumption,  but  that  in  coffee  is  altogether  exceptional, 
having  for  its  cause  the  reduction  in  the  duty  from  3d.  to 
l|d.  per  lb.,  which,  delayed  for  some  weeks,  took  place  on 
the  2nd  of  the  mouth. 

The  following  articles,  of  which  the  quantities  for  the 
month  are  given,  are  all  of  importance,  but  none  of  them 
yield  any  revenue  to  the  Crown  ; — 


19,099,880  20,771,803  1,671,423 

The  advanced  prices  at  which  several  articles  are  valued 
in  the  above  list  may  be  seen  in  coals,  where  the  weight  has 
increased  only  by  three  per  cent.,  the  valne  forty-two; 
copper,  weight  nineteen,  value  fifty-three;  iron,  weight 
two,  value  twenty-four.  In  cotton  the  decrease  has  been — 
in  quantity  ten,  value  less  than  one  per  cent. 

In  bullion  and  specie  the  transactions  have  been : 


1871.  1872. 

Imports  -  -  £4,795,218  £2,963,699 

Exports  -  •  3,339,162  2,086,408 


Decreaae. 

£1,831,519 

1,242,754 


£588,765 

Leaving  the  above  balance  against  ns  for  the  month. 

For  the  five  months  ending  with  May : 

1871.  1872.  Increase.  Decrease 

Imports  -  £16,409.290  £10,222,981  £6,186,309 

Exports  -  -  9,700,562  13,181,886  3,481,324 


1871.  _  _ _  _ 

Bacon  cwts.  49,551  146,718  97,167 

Corn,  viz.  ; 

Wheat  „  2,406,321  2,047,194  359,127 

Flour  „  297,221  211,071  86,150 

Barley  „  077,507  813,841  136,334 

Oats  „  905,567  1,108,857  203,290 

Ind.  Corn,,  815,450  1,048,717  233,207 

Cotton,  raw  „  1,424,013  1,354,584  69,429 

Fggs,  gt.  hund.  504,290  569,606  05,310 

Hides,  tan.  cwts.  1,059,915  1,948,806  888,891 

Oranges  and 

Lemons  bush.  156,349  177,560  21,211 

Silk,  raw  lbs.  465,238  295,536  169,702 

Pepper  „  3,061,634  1,208,139  1,853,495 

Wood  loads.  269,625  278,203  8,578 

Wool,  sheep’s  lbs.  29,695,503  44,175,262  14,479,759 

Woollen  Hags  „  4,487,504  5,958.400  1,470,896 

„  Yam  „  883,804  1,033,314  149,510 

With  regard  to  sheep’s  wool,  it  must  be  remarked  that 
the  importation  in  May,  1871,  was  very  small  compared 
with  1870,  which  amounted  to  30,198,414.  For  the  five 
months  tie  quantities  are  — 1871,  154,892,187  ;  for  1872. 
174,518,492. 

The  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  again 
manifest  an  increase  in  value,  though  not  so  largo  as  was 
that  of  April,  and,  like  that  in  the  imports,  not  to  any 
greater  extent  than  is  accounted  for  by  the  advanced  prices 
of  some  of  the  most  important  articles.  The  total  amount 
for  the  month  is  20,771,303/.  as  against  19,099,880/.  in 
last  year  ;  and  for  the  five  months  of  98,980,183/.,  instead 
of  82,379,737/.,  giving  an  increase  of  1,671,423/.  and 
16,600,446/.  respectively.  The  values  for  the  month  are 
thus  distributed ; 


1872. 

146,718 


Increase. 

97,167 


Decrease. 


136,334 

203,290 

233,207 

05,310 

888,891 

21,211 


8,578 

14,479,759 

1,470,896 

149,540 


359,127 

86,150 


69,429 


169,702 

1,853,495 


£9,667,633 

Thus  showing  a  large  diminution  of  bullion  and  specie  in 
the  country.  The  United  States  have  sent  us  less  by 
2,797,393/.  Egypt,  chiefly  in  transit  to  India  and  China, 
has  taken  3,321,789/.  more. 

From  the  shipping  returns  we  find  that  there  have  been 
during  the  month  : 

Entrances. 

1871.  1872.  1871.  1872. 

British  Vessels.  Tout  850,953  895,495  1,258,846  1,079,8^ 

Foreign  do.  „  416,629  886,354  604, 7r2  4o5,055 

These  figures  clearly  show  that  there  has  been  a  pro¬ 
portionate  increase  of  the  vessels  of  our  own  country  to 
make  up  for  the  falling  off  in  foreign  shipping. 


TUE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

(,  Fifth  Notice.') 

**  The  Mummy  :  Roman  period  *’  (524),  is  M. 
Tadema’s  solitary  contribution  to  this  year  s^  exhibi  lon^ 
and  it  is  an  admirable  example  of  the  artists  specia  y. 
M.  Alma  Tadema  does  not  follow  in  any  of  the  well-bea  n 
tracks  of  the  historical  painters,  but,  like  a  gallant  pioneer, 
explores  untrodden  fields,  and  seeks  for  his  subjec 
obscure  and  hitherto  unillustrated  bypaths  of  history.  ^ 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  has  added  a 
to  the  realms  of  art,  and  one  the  conquest  of  whic 
peculiarly  difficult.  In  considering  the  elements 
which  such  a  picture  as  “The  Mummy” 
one  might  well  ask,  “Can  these  bones  live?  ®  , 

on  earth  has  a  more  artificial,  formal,  and 
appearance  than  the  Egyptian  Court  ^  at  the 
Palace,  where,  nevertheless,  everything  is  real  an 
stantial ;  and  every  one  who  has  looked  on  it 
felt  that  it  was  no  easy  task  to  realise  the  phases  o 
and  sentiment  that  found  expression  ^^*^**  •  -  like 

tecture  and  decorations.  To  invest  archaic 
these  with  a  semblance  of  vitality,  and  associate  e 


, 
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,  human  purposes  they  served  before  they  became  mere  There  is  great  vigour  of  drawing  and  colour  in 
I®  and  memorials  of  a  dead  past,  is  a  great  artistic  M.  G.  Regamey’s  Escadron  de  l*Armde  de  la  Loire 
*^dertaking,  requiring  a  rare  combination  of  learned  re-  (652),  another  reminiscenoe  of  the  late  war,  but  it  is 
'^*^rch  and  poetic  power,  as  well  as  artistic  skill.  Yet  all  sketchy  and  unfinished.  The  spots  on  the  steed  to  the 
been  accomplished  with  an  astonishing  degree  of  right  hand  look  as  if  they  had  been  put  on  by  a  painter  of 
Mess  inM.  Tadema’s  picture  of  “The  Mummy.”  The  hobby-horses.  “La  PaU  ”  (1,005).  and  “La  Guerre” 
^ne  is  a  corner  of  a  court  in  an  Eg:yptian  Temple,  which  (1,006),  by  M.  Louis  Gallait,  are  works  that,  in  all 
's  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  building  by  a  partition-wall,  probability,  would  have  been  rejected  had  their  painter 
Mvered  with  small  coloured  hieroglyphics,  over  the  top  of  not  been  an  honorary  foreign  academician.  They  are  the 


large  plain  door  of  polished  hard  wood,  on  which  are  the  most  important  of  the  two  pict*  res  exhibited  by  M.  J. 
painted  three  symbolic  flowers  with  gilt  fringes,  tied  Tissot,  and  it  is  a  work  of  great  technical  merit.  The  pretty 
together  and  suspended  by  a  string.  Beside  this  door,  red-haired  girl  parting  from  her  lover  at  the  iron  gate  is  a 
which  is  apparently  the  entrance  to  a  tomb,  a  mummy-  clever  study  of  character,  as  well  as  an  almost  perfect  study 
case,  elaborately  and  brightly  painted,  rests  on  a  low  of  drawing  and  colour.  She  is  not  a  high  type  of  a  woman 
wooden  frame  with  rollers,  and  on  the  right  hand,  nearer  — M.  Tissot’s  heroines  never  are — but  she  is  instinct  with 
to  the  foreground,  lies  the  mummy  itself,  looking  as  stiff  emotion  and  keenly  sensitive  of  the  touch  of  her  lover's 
and  artificial  as  the  case  into  which  it  is  shortly  to  be  hand.  The  half-fainting  expression  of  the  face  is  rendered 
placed.  Behind  the  mummy  and  its  case  are  ranged  the  with  exquisite  delicacy  ;  and  nothing  could  be  finer  than 
hired  mourners  or  priests,  the  heads  and  necks  of  the  two  the  painting  of  her  black  *  silk  jacket  and  light  muslin 
beyond  the  mummy-case  being  all  of  them  that  is  visible,  gown.  “An  Interesting  Story”  (389)  is  one  of  those 
Of  those  at  the  back  of  the  mummy  we  get  a  fuller  view,  balcony  scenes  overlooking  a  harbour  which  M.  Tissot 
All  are  chanting  a  funeral  service  to  the  music  of  instru-  delights  to  paint,  and  paints  so  well.  M.  J.  Israel’s  “  Age 
ments  and  the  clapping  of  hands,  but  so  languid  *  and  un-  and  Infancy”  (973)  is  the  work  of  a  painter  of  genius, 
sympathetic  is  the  expression  on  their  faces  that  they  seem  whose  pictures  are  at  once  sternly  realistic  and  deeply 
hardly  more  alive  than  the  mummy  before  them.  There  poetical.  This  is  not  one  of  his  greatest  works,  but  it  is 
is  bat  one  true  mourner  here,  and  so  little  is  she  ob-  thoroughly  characteristic  both  of  his  style  of  painting  and 
traded  on  the  spectator’s  notice  that  it  is  only  after  of  his  sentiment.  An  old  fisherman,  left  at  home  with  the 
we  have  begun  to  feel  oppressed  with  the  elaborated  baby,  is  seeking  to  amuse  it  with  a  frame  of  toy  soldiers, 
formality  and  artificiality  of  scene  and  ceremonial  :ilike.  The  baby  is  sickly,  and  the  old  man  is  stiff  and  feeble,  so 
that  the  eye  wanders  to  and  fixes  itself  upon  h?r,  that  neither  takes  a  very  keen  interest  in  the  game.  It  is  the 
Clasping  the  end  of  the  hard,  dry  mummy  with  one  arm,  end  and  the  beginning  of  a  hard  life  brought  into  striking 
and  vehemently  pressing  her  disengaged  hand  over  her  and  pathetic  contact.  “Oxen  Ploughing”  (27),  by  M.  L. 
face,  crouches  the  bereaved  widow  in  an  attitude  expressive  Lhermitte,  represents  a  couple  of  oxen  ploughing  a  tough, 
of  the  most  passionate  agony  of  grief,  which,  however,  is  clayey  field,  with  an  unwieldy  old-fashioned  plough,  in  a  dull 
silent  and  restrained.  But  even  this  figure  is  in  perfect  hazy  morning,  the  two  men  in  charge  of  the  team  plodding 
keeping  with  its  surroundings,  for  it  embodies  within  itself  on  through  their  labour  with  the  stolid  perseverance  of  the 
a  similar  contrast  to  that  which  it  presents  when  compared  cattle  they  drive.  The  tone  of  the  picture  is  excellent, 
with  the  other  figures  and  the  accessories  of  the  picture.  M.  H.  W.  Mesday’s  “  Fishing  Smack  coming  into  Schevc- 
Uniform  custom  evidently  constrains  the  sorrowing  woman  ningen  ”  (1,064)  is  remarkable  for  the  buoyancy  and 
sternly  to  repress  the  utterance  of  her  feelings,  and  it  is  movement  of  the  waves,  and  the  transparency  and  depth 
only  the  manifestations  she  cannot  control  that  are  allowed  of  the  light-grey  water.  In  “  Un  Pelerinage  ”  (184),  and 
to  escape.  All  the  organs  of  expression  capable  of  conceal-  “  Un  Preche  ”  (1,140),  M.  A.  Legros  shows  two  earnest 
ment  are  concealed,  and  it  is  this  self-imposed  dumbness  groups  of  worshippers,  mostly  women, — that  in  the  former 
alone  that  speaks,  but  it  speaks  with  the  surpassing  being  congregated  in  front  of  a  roadside  shrine,  and* that  in 
eloquence  of  a  dumb  intelligence  writhing  in  acute  pain,  the  latter  being  assembled  in  a  church.  The  faces  are  full 
And  the  self-contradiction  of  this  figure  is  carried  out  in  of  character  and  feeling,  and  both  pictures  have  an  air  of 
its  details.  The  long  hair,  hanging  to  the  ground,  is  woven  grave,  quaint  simplicity.  We  cannot  say  that  we  admire 
iQto  a  multiplicity  of  minute  braids,  which  suggest  a  the  style  that  M.  Legros  has  adopted,  but  we  must  acknow- 
conespondence  with  the  style  of  ornament  on  the  walls  ledge  that  his  pictures  display  many  admirable  qualities. 

u!  ^  hut,  so  far  from  reducing  the  volume  . 

T  these  miniature  plaits  seem  rather  to  increase 

VVe  cannot  think  that  the  undivided  mass  would  have  “  Hamlet  ”  at  the  Pbincess’s  Theatre. — Mr  Fechter’s 
wen  equally  effective,  and  it  certainly  would  not  have  har-  Hamlet  being  better  than  the  Hamlet  of  any  other  actor 
monised  with  the  governing  idea  of  the  picture.  The  on  the  stage,  playgoers  may  be  glad  of  another  oppor- 

pic  are  is  painted  with  all  the  care,  finish,  decision,  and  tunity  of  seeing  the  impersonation.  Mr  Fechter  has  begun 
^  18U  which  characterise  M.  Alma  Tadema’s  best  work,  ^  short  engagement  with  it,  and  has  played  it  to  the  delight 
n  are  peculiarly  necessary  to  the  successful  treatment  of  of  good  audiences  during  the  past  week.  His  performance 

^  as  this.  is  too  well  known  to  need  lengthy  criticism.  It  shows 

to  t  t  ?•*  small  pictures  are  entitled  careful  and  intelligent  study  in  every  scene,  and  is  notably 

exh’KV^  among  the  foreign  works  in  the  free  from  the  conventional  exaggeration  and  formalism, 

seaM  (308)  represents  two  sisters  Sometimes  it  has  positive  as  well  as  negative  merits,  espe- 

sewi  ^  covered  table,  on  which  lie  a  few  pieces  of  cially  in  the  scene  with  the  Queen  in  her  chamber,  when 
fiavs”^  TK  r  to  have  been  neglected  for  some  Polonius  is  accidentally  killed  by  Hamlet,  and  the  earlier 

b  *  girl  at  the  farther  side  of  the  table  scene  in  which  he  reproves  Rosencranz  and  Guildenstern  for 

her  napkin,  and  by  the  clutching  of  attempting  to  play  on  him  when  they  cannot  even  play  on 

fiark-co  fairly  broken  down.  Her  ^  recorder.  In  several  other  scenes,  also,  detached  sen- 

loward&^h  sister  is  sitting  upright  and  looking  fences,  if  not  long  passages,  are  excellently  rendered.  All 

all  Hi  ^  black  circles  rim  her  bloodshot  eyes,  who  are  not  already  familiar  with  Mr  Fechter’s  acting  of 

bosom  is  ^  Itat  has  been  gathering  in  her  f^is  part  will  do  well  to  see  him  in  it,  and  those  to  whom 

P®nded  aTi!^  fcrth.  Respiration  is  almost  sus-  if  is  already  known  will  be  glad  to  find  that  he  has  lost  none 

^^idesnair  n  •  is  transfixed  in  the  absorption  of  i^is  old  cunning.  By  Miss  Fanny  Iluddart  as  the  Queen, 

i®  executift  ^  intensely  pathetic  work,  and  as  masterly  and  by  Miss  Bose  Leclercq  as  Ophelia,  he  is  tolerably  sup- 
i*  less  Hi  conception.  “  Durintr  the  War  ”  (384)  ported  ;  but  the  other  performers  are  by  no  means  fit  for 

aro^H  admirably  painted.  Two  fi^eir  work.  It  redounds  greatly  to  Mr  Fechter’s  praise 

door  of  the’  ^  venturing  out  into  the  street  from  the  that  he  is  able,  without  extravagant  devices,  to  make  the- 
by  a  shot  the  wall  of  which  has  been  pierced  audience  thoroughly  well  plea^d  with  a  performance  in 

'  which  he  is  the  only  really  creditable  actor. 
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When  sunshine  shall  impinge  on  just  that  grain’s  facette  ’ 
Which  fronts  him  fullest,  hrst,. returns  his  ray  with  itt 
Of  promptest  praise,  thanks  God  best  in  creation’s  iame’ 
As  firm  IS  my  belief,  ^uick  sense  perceires  the  same  ’ 
Solf-Tindicating  fiash  illustrate  erery  man 
And  woman  of  our  mass,  and  prove,  throughout  the 
No  detail  but,  in  place  allotted  it,  was  prime  ’ 

And  perfect. 

Grant,  he  says,  that  Fifine  be 

ordained  from  first 

To  last,  in  body  and  soul,  for  one  life-long  debauch 
The  Pariah  of  the  North,  the  European  Nautch  ;  ’ 

she  is  what  she  is,  honest  in  her  way,  the  best,  perhaps 
that  she  could  be ;  perhaps  even,  in  her  own  wav  a  modAl 
of  heroic  virtue.  * 

A  hapless  infant,  doomed  (fie  on  such  partial  fate!)  * 

To  sink  the  inborn  shame,  waive  privilege  of  sex, 

And  posture  as  you  see,  support  the  nods  and  becks 
Of  clowns  that  have  their  stare,  nor  always  pay  its  price  * 

An  infant  born  perchance  as  sensitive  and  nice  ’ 

As  any  soul  of  you,  proud  dames,  whom  destiny 
Keeps  uncontaminate  from  stigma  of  the  stye 
She  wallows  in  !  You  draw  back  skirts  from  filth  like  her 
Who,  possibly,  braves  scorn,  if  scorned,  she  minister 
To  age,  want,  and  disease  of  parents  one  or  both ; 

Nay,  peradventure,  stoops  to  degradation,  loth 

That  some  just-budding  sister,  the  dew  yet  on  the  rose. 

Should  have  to  share  in  turn  the  ignoble  trade,— who  knows? 

But  Fifine  is  little  more  than  the  excuse  for  our  Don 
Juan’s  exposition  of  himself,  and,  as  soon  as  he  has  quieted 
Elvire’s  j'ealous  suspicions,  he  very  nearly  forgets  the  frail 
beauty  of  the  Fair.  He  tells  Elvire  pretty  plainly  what 
shape  his  old  love  for  her  has  now  taken.  Does  she 
remember  how,  years  ago,  he  bought  a  coveted  Bafael  at 
a  price  that  nearly  ruined  him,  and,  for  some  time,  could 
not  sufficiently  show  his  delight  in  his  newly-acquired 
treasure  ?  Now  he  has  grown  used  to  it. 

One  chamber  must  not  coop 

My  life  in,  though  it  boast  a  marvel  like  my  prize. 

This  year,  I  saunter  past  with  unavertcd  eyes. 

Nay,  lull  and  turn  my  back  :  perchance  to  overlook 
With  relish,  leaf  by  leaf,  Dor^s  last  picture-book. 

But  his  pride  and  satisfaction  in  his  possession  are  not 
less  on  that  account.  He  can  look  at  it  and  enjoy  it  as 
much  as,  and  whenever,  he  chooses.  Therefore,  he  can 
amuse  himself  with  poorer  things ;  but  if  he  heard  that 
there  was  a  fire  in  his  picture  gallery,  he  would  throw  the 
Dore  to  the  winds,  and  rush  to  save  his  Bafael  at  the 
peril  of  his  life.  And  Elvire  is  his  Bafael.  For  her  he 
would  die,  if  need  were  ;  why,  then,  so  long  as  she  is  safe, 
may  he  not  amuse  himself,  when  the  fancy  takes  him,  with 
the  Fifines  ?  His  toying  with  them  only  makes  him  prize 
her  the  more  1 

Elvire  seems  to  be  satisfied  by  this  argument ;  and  she 
seems  to  be  contented  with  her  husband’s  estimate  of  the 
relative  value  of  men  and  women.  Look,  be  says,  at  all 
i  those  rillets,  pouring  all  the  sweetness  they  have  collected 
I  in  their  dainty  course  into  the  ocean,  the  sweetness  of  each 
beincT  “  embittered  evermore,  to  make  the  sea  one  drop 


FIFINE  AT  THE  FAIR. 

Fi/ine  at  the  Fair,  By  Robert  Browning.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
The  Don  Juan  of  the  present  day,  unless  he  is  coarser 
and  less  refined,  is  more  philosophical  and  artistic  than  the 
Don  Juan  that  Byron  painted.  Mr  Browning  goes,  at  any 
rate,  to  Moliere,  not  to  Byron,  for  his  text.  Paraphrasing 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  his  title-page  the  French  playwright,  he 
makes  Elvire,  when  Don  Juan  is  proceeding  to  stammer 
out  an  apology  for  his  neglect  of  her,  exclaim — 

You  move  compassion,  that’s  the  word — 

Dumb-foundered  and  chap-fallen  I  Why  don’t  you  arm 
your  brow 

With  noble  impudence  ?  Why  don’t  you  swear  and  vow 

No  sort  of  change  is  come  to  any  sentiment 

You  ever  had  for  me?  Affection  holds  the  bent ; 

You  love  me  now  as  erst,  with  passion  that  makes  pale 
All  ardour  else :  nor  aught  in  nature  can  avail 
To  separate  us  two,  save  what,  in  stopping  breath. 

May  peradventure  stop  devotion  likewise — death  ! 

And  the  Don  Juan  of  ‘  Fifine  at  the  Fair  ’  takes  Elvire  at 
her  word,  and,  arming  himself  with  “  noble  impudence,” 
talks  at  great  length,  with  great  variety  of  illustration  and 
in  the  turmoil  of  philosophical  digressions  in  which  Mr 
Browning  is  apt  to  run  off,  about  the  motives  and  reasons 
of  his  apparent  fickleness,  which  he  would  fain  have  Elvire 
and  all  the  world  believe  is  really  part  of  the  most 
thorough  devotion  to  her. 

This  certainly  is  a  study  worthy  of  our  great  poet  and 
our  wonderful  character-painter,  and,  if  Mr  Browning  had 
weeded  it  of  the  confusing  and  incoherent  by-talk  of  which 
he  is  always  too  fond,  but  in  which  he  has  not  lately  in¬ 
dulged  in  any  other  poem  as  freely  as  here,  *  Fifine  at  the 
Fair  ’  would  be  one  of  the  best  of  his  productions.  In  out¬ 
line  it  is  excellent.  Don  Juan — he  bears  no  name  in  the 
poem,  as  it  is  all  one  monologue,  and  he  is  only 
“  I  ”  throughout  ;  but  we  may  fairly  give  him  that 
title — goes  out  with  Elvire,  “  like  husband  and  like 
wife,”  to  see  the  strolling  players  at  Pornic  Fair.  He 
is  amused  by,  and  praises,  the  free  habits  of  the  strollers 
who  find  their  pleasure  in  wandering  from  place  to  place 
nnd  disregarding  all  conventional  proprieties,  one  of  the 
party  being — 

An  ape  of  many  years  and  much  adventure,  grim 
And  grey  with  pitying  fools  who  find  a  joke  in  him. 

But  most  of  all  he  admires  Fifine,  the  beauty  of  the  troop, 
who,^  ”  shedding  petticoat,  modesty,  and  such  toys,”  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  caravan  stage  a  squalid  girl  transformed  to 
gamesome  boy.” 

Lo,  she  is  launched,  look — fie,  the  fairy !— how  she  flees 
O’er  all  those  heads  thrust  back, — mouths,  eyes,  one  gape 
and  stare, — 

No  scrap  of  skirt  impedes  free  passage  through  the  air, 

Till,  plumb  on  the  other  side,  she  lights  and  laughs  again. 
That  fairy-form,  whereof  each  muscle,  nay,  each  vein 
The  curious  may  inspect. 

Demure  Elvire  does  not  like  the  show,  still  less  her  hus¬ 
band’s  pleasure  in  it.  Whereupon  he  makes  Fifine  the 
text  for  a  wonderful  discourse,  as  they  walk  out  far  away 
from  the  crowd  and  so  home  again,  upon  the  nature  of 
man’s  love  for  woman,  and  especially  of  his  love  for  Elvire, 
with  parenthetic  talk  on  many  things  besides,  though  all 
conduce  to  bring  out  the  character  of  this  refined  and  very 
gentlemanly  sensualist — this  typo  of  a  selfish  man  whose 
selfishness  is  too  common  and  too  consistent  to  be  very 
apparent  to  outside  observers,  or  even  to  the  quiet  and 
long-suffering  wife,  who,  if  she  is  angry  with  him  now  and 
then,  can  easily  be  talked  into  a  good  temper  again.  A 
great  deal  of  his  talk  is,  of  course,  quite  wholesome  and 
very  commendable  in  its  purport ;  as,  for  instance,  those 
portions  in  which  he  defends  Fifine  from  the  unkind,  but 
hardly  unnatural,  judgment  that  Elvire  is  disposed  to  pass 
upon  her. 

No  creature’s  made  so  mean 

But  that,  some  way,  it  boasts,  could  we  investigate. 

Its  supreme  w’orth  ;  fulfils,  by  ordinance  of  fate, 

Its  momentary  task,  gets  glory  all  its  own. 

Tastes  triumph  in  the  world,  pre-eminent,  alone. 

Where  is  the  single  grain  of  sand,  mid  millions  heaped 
Confusedly  on  the  beach,  but,  did  we  know,  has  leaped 
Or  will  leap,  would  we  wait,  i’  the  century,  some  once, 
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Tip  has  thus  triumplied  he  can  with  a  better  grace 
Commit  himself  once  more  and  finally  to  Elvire’s  steady- 

browning’s  Don  Juan  uses  other  metaphors  and 
imiles  to  prove  his  point.  Ho  has  not  only  to  convince 
Elvire  that  he  does  well  in  toying  with  Fifine  ;  he  wishes 
also  to  show  what  he  purposes,  or  hopes,  to  gain  by  all 
his  experimenting  upon  the  Elvires  and  the  Fifines  alike. 

The  individual  soul  works  through  the  shows  of  sense, 
("Which,  ever  proving  false,  still  promise  to  be  true) 

Up  to  an  outer  soul  as  individual  too ; 

And  through  the  fleeting,  lives  to  die  into  the  fixed. 

And ’reach  at  length  “  God,  man,  or  both  together  mixed,” 
Transparent  through  the  flesh,  by  parts  which  prove  a  whole, 
By  hints  which  make  the  soul  discernible  by  soul — 

Let  only  soul  look  up,  not  down,  not  hate  but  love 
As  truth  successively  takes  shape,  one  grade  above 
Its  last  presentment,  tempts  as  it  were  truth  indeed 
Revealed  this  time ;  so  tempts,  till  we  attain  to  read 
The  signs  aright,  and  learn,  by  failure,  truth  is  forced 
To  manifest  itself  through  falsehood ;  whence  divorced 
By  the  excepted  eye,  at  the  rare  season,  for 
The  happy  moment,  truth  instructs  us  to  abhor 
The  false,  and  prize  the  true,  obtainable  thereby. 

Then  do  we  understand  the  value  of  a  lie  ; 

Its  purpose  served,  its  truth  once  safe  deposited, 

Each  lie,  superfluous  now,  leaves,  in  the  singer’s  stead, 

The  indubitable  song ;  the  historic  personage 
Pnt  by,  leaves  prominent  the  impulse  of  his  age  ; 

Truth  sets  aside  speech,  act,  time,  place,  indeed,  but  brings 
Nakedly  forward  now  the  principle  of  things 
Highest  and  least. 

It  is  because  womankind  helps  man  so  much  to  rise  from 
falsehood  up  to  truth  that  Don  J uan  amuses  himself  with 
the  Fifines  as  well  as  with  Elvire  ;  and  he  likes  the  Fifines 
because  there  is  no  better  school  of  truth  than  that  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  stage,  on  which  everything  is  a  lie. 


That’s  the  first  o*  the  truths  found  :  all  things,  slow 
Or  quick  i’  the  passage,  come  at  last  to  that,  you  know ! 

Each  has  a  false  outside,  whereby  a  truth  is  forced 
To  issue  from  within :  truth,  falsehood,  are  divorced 
By  the  excepted  eye,  at  the  rare  season,  for 
The  happy  moment.  Life  means — learning  to  abhor 
The  false,  and  love  the  true,  truth  treasured  snatch  by  snatch. 
Waifs  counted  at  their  worth.  And  when  with  strays  they 
match 

r  the  parti-coloured  world, — when,  under  foul,  shines  fair. 
And  truth,  displayed  i’  the  point,  flashes  forth  everywhere 
F  the  circle,  manifest  to  soul,  though  hid  from  sense. 

And  no  obstruction  more  affects  this  confidence, — 

When  faith  is  ripe  for  sight, — why,  reasonably,  then 
Comes  the  great  clearing-up.  Wait  threescore  years  and  ten  I 


We  have  already  quoted  more  than  we  should  from  Mr 
Browning’s  poem,  but  we  have  not  quoted  enough  to  show 
clewly  what  we  take  to  be  its  main  current  of  thought, 
and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  written.  It  is  a  poem, 
*  which,  though  it  is  less  perplexing  than 

oordello,*  interpreters  may  differ  ;  and  probably  no 
8c  eme  of  interpretation  will  reconcile  and  take  in  all  the 
^ergencies  that  it  contains.  Mr  Browning’s  wilful 
inco  erencies  are  inartistic,  and  he  is  artist  enough  to  avoid, 
^  e  choses,  being  incoherent  by  accident.  Ills  greatest 
niirers  would  most  rejoice  at  a  change  in  the  method  of 
w  verse,  which  would  render  it  more  intelligible  and 
^rdingly  more  enjoyable.  But  if  the  riddles  of  *  Fifine 
barel^  solve,  and  if  some  of  them  are 

is  ^  ^  poem  worth  puzzling  over.  It 

maupfl  thought  that  sparkle  through  their 

with  m  mixing  up  these  gems  of  truth 

helnpfl  ^  glitter,  Mr  Browning  has 

bp  PA»«  good  his  portrait  of  a  Don  Juan  worthy  to 

much  Byron’s.  If,  however,  he  had  spent  as 

the  unp^^^  iBe  Fifine  who  gives  its  title  to 

World  more  serviceable.  The 

them  ia  of  its  Don  J uans  that  such  apology  for 

^®alt  with  ^  The  Fifines  are  not  so  kindly 


theological  AET-OBITICISM. 

Hints  on  the  Study  oj'  Land~ 
Smith,  Elder  andC  '  ^  Tyrwhitt.  With  Illustrations. 

Th*  1  ’  * 

buskin  of  lectures  that  Mr 

^ownslast^*  Tyrwhitt  to  deliver  in  several  English 
win  er  and  spring,  and  afterwards  to  prepare  for 


the  press.  The  lectures  are  preceded  by  a  singularly 
characteristic  preface  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Buskin,  in  which 
he  extols  the  spirit,  the  style,  and  the  special  qualifications 
of  their  author  as  an  art-critic,  claims  him  as  a  disciple, 
and  patheticall}’^  sets  before  us  the  morbid  condition  of  his 
own  mind.  Here  Mr  Buskin’s  irrepressible  egoism  assumes 
a  self-depreciatory  tone.  He  must  perforce  speak  of  him¬ 
self,  and  he  speaks  most  plaintively.  To  the  investigation 
of  early  Christian  art — we  shall  see  afterwards  how  much 
Mr  Tyrwhitt  comprehends  under  this  phrase — Mr  Buskin 
tells  us  that  his  friend  brings  ”  a  brightness  of  enthusiasm 
which  has  long  been  impossible  ”  to  himself.  In  Mr 
Buskin’s  opinion,  the  author  of  the  volume  before  us, 

having  been  a  personal  comforter  and  helper  of  men,”  or, 
in  other  words,  a  parson,  has  had  the  very  best  possible 
training  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  Moreover,  Mr 
Tyrwhitt  is  certified  to  possess  “  the  integrity  and  calmness 
of  the  faith  ”  in  which  early  Christian  art  was  wrought. 
The  revelations  and  lamentations  of  the  master  are  in 
striking  contrast  with  this  happy  condition  of  the  disciple. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  much  of  my  analytical  work,” 
Mr  Buskin  writes,  **  that  I  should  regard  the  art  of  every 
nation  as  much  as  possible  from  their  own  national  point 
of  view,  and  I  have  striven  so  earnestly  to  realise  belief 
which  I  supposed  to  be  false,  and  sentiment  which  was 
foreign  to  my  temper,  that,  at  last,  I  scarcely  know  how  far 
I  think  with  other  people’s  minds,  and  see  with  any  one’s 
eyes  but  my  own.  Even  the  effort  to  recover  my  tem¬ 
porarily-waived  conviction  of'r  isionally  fails ;  and  what  was 
once  securest  to  me  becomes  theor^'t'cal,  like  the  rest.”  It 
is  clear  that  Mr  Buskin’s  mind  is  nut  in  a  healthy  state, 
and  that  he  does  not  discern  the  true  cause  of  the  disorder. 
Is  he  not  seeking  in  a  wrong  direction  for  the  integrity  and 
calmness  he  desires  ?  Notwithstanding  the  alleged  success 
of  Mr  Tyrwhitt, — who,  howpver,  is  certainly  not  an  earl}', 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  late,  a  modern,  and,  indeed, 
quite  contemporary  Christian, — the  effort  to  recover  and 
retain  the  ideas  and  sen  iments  of  a  bygone  and  inferior 
stage  of  culture  and  civi  i  -i  ion,  except  as  an  exercise  of 
the  artistic  imagination,  c.  n  hardly  be  expected  to  produce 
intellectual  equanimity. 

It  is  sometimes  highly  instructive  to  study  the  tendencies 
of  the  master’s  teaching  in  the  disciple’s  writings,  and 
Mr  Tyrwhitt’s  book  throws  a  strong  light  on  Mr  Buskin’s 
art  theory  and  docfrines.  Besides,  Mr  Buskin  pointedly 
asks  those  who  hav  •  hitherto  credited  his  teaching  to  read 
these  lectures  as  tl  -y  would  his  own,  believing  them  ‘Ho 
contain  the  truest  « 'cpression  yet  given  in  England  of  the 
feelings  with  which  a  Christian  gentleman  of  sense  and 
learning  should  regard  the  art  produced,  in  ancient  days, 
by  the  dawn  of  the  faiths  which  still  guide  his  conduct  and 
secure  his  peace.*’  But  while  in  art  criticism  Mr  Tyrwhitt 
is  a  follower  of  Mr  Buskin,  in  theology  he  is  a  disciple  of  the 
late  Mr  Maurice,  and  the  most  striking  and  novel  feature  of 
his  volume  is  an  attempt  to  apply  Broad  Church  doctrine  to 
the  interpretation  and  estimation  of  Greek  art.  Defining 
art  as  “  the  expression  of  man’s  delight,  or  wondering  com¬ 
prehension  of  God’s  work  ’’ — an  obviously  vague  and  inade¬ 
quate  definition  —  and  acknowledging  that  **  art  is  not 
essentially  moral  and  didactic,”  our  author  nevertheless 
judges  all  works  of  art  from  a  spiritual  and,  as  he  supposes, 
strictly  Christian  point  of  view.  In  the  lecture  on  Greek 
and  Christian  art,' for  example,  he  compares  the  Theseus 
and  Ceres  and  Proserpine  of  Phidias,  the  Laocoon  of  Agis- 
ander,  and  the  Delphic  Sibyl  and  other  works  of  Michael 
Angelo,  with  the  view  of  showing  **  the  difference  between 
inspiration,  spirituality,  &c.,  and  mere  skill  and  learning.” 

In  the  Theseus  of  Phidias  he  discovers  a  certain  degree  of 
inspiration.  The  Laocoon  of  Agisander,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
pronounces  to  be  little  more  than  a  consummate  embodiment 
of  anatomical  knowledge  and  technical  skill.  Theseus  was 
chiselled,  Mr  Tyrwhitt  thinks,  “  in  vague  general  service  of 
his  gods  by  Phidias  :  he  did  it,  not  exactly  because  he  meant 
to  pray  to  Theseus,  but  because  Theseus  was  a  fit  person  to 
stand  or  sit  in  honour  before  Athene,  and  Athene  was  a 
manifestation  or  personified  attribute  of  Zeus,  the  one  God, 
whom,  like  all  thoughtful  and  good  Greeks,  he  really  believed 
on  behind  all  the  Pantheon.”  And  our  author  appeals  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Zeller,  St  Paul,  and  Mr  Maurice  in  support  of  his 
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opinion  that  “  the  better  sort  of  Greeks,  those  who  lived 
the  best  lives  and  most  desired  the  right,**  were  Mono¬ 
theists  and  that  Monotheism  constituted  the  spirituality 
of  Greek  art,  if  it  had  any.”  As  Mr  Maurice,  in  his 
*  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,*  considered  all  sub¬ 
jects  in  their  connection  with  theology,  and  in  subordination 
to  it,  meaning  by  theology  “  the  revelation  of  God  to  men, 
not  any  pious  or  religious  sentiments  men  may  have  re¬ 
specting  God,*’  so  the  Rev.  Mr  Tyrwhitt,  in  these  lectures, 
regards  all  art  from  a  strictly  theological  point  of  view. 
And,  as  Mr  Maurice  has  told  him  that  “  Greece  represents 
to  us  the  power  of  the  human  soul  unconscious  of  the 
Divine  teaching  which  is  yet  with  him,  not  taught  to  look 
beyond  himself,  and  contented  with  the  glorious  things 
within  his  reach,”  he  seeks  for  traces  of  a  theological  mo¬ 
tive  in  the  sculpture  of  Phidias,  and  imagines  he  has  found 
them.  “  It  is  through  Phidias  only,  as  far  as  I  can  see,*’ 
he  remarks,  “  that  Greek  glyptics  have  any  real  or  inner 
likeness  to  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo,  whom  we  here 
take  as  our  representative  of  Gothic-Christian  sculpture.'* 
That  Phidias  is  the  solitary  instance  of  a  Greek  sculptor 
who  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  influenced  by  theological 
motives,  ought  to  have  led  Mr  Tyrwhitt  to  distrust  his 
theory  ;  but  this  likeness  between  Phidias  and  Michael 
Angelo  is  as  purely  fanciful  as  is  “  the  real  or  inner  *’  dis¬ 
similarity  our  author  imagines  to  exist  between  the  Theseus 
and  the  Laocoon.  Instead  of  being  a  special  qualification 
for  the  higher  criticism  of  art,  as  Mr  Ruskin  asserts,  Mr 
Tyrwhitt *8  strong  Christian  prejudice  is  a  decided  disquali¬ 
fication,  and,  along  with  the  peculiar  theological  theory 
he  has  adopted,  it  leads  him  into  such  palpable  absurdi¬ 
ties  as  talking  of  detecting  Monotheism  in  the  statues  of 
Phidias. 

But  there  is  much  valuable  and  sound  research  in  this 
volume.  The  lecture  on  Italian  Art  History  is  especially 
noteworthy  for  the  account  it  contains  of  the  early  Lom¬ 
bard  carvers,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  all  that  drawing 
of  fonu,  all  that  sense  of  power  to  record,  and  teaching  by 
representative  record,  which  inspired  Nicolo  Pisano,  and 
Guinto  Pisano,  and  Cimabue,  and  Giotto,  when  painting 
awoke  soon  after  sculpture.’*  Mr  Tyrwhitt  has  carefully 
examined  the  mosaics  in  the  ancient  churches  of  Ravenna, 
which  are  “  not  later  than  the  time  of  Justinian,”  and  he 
has  read  nearly  all  through  Paul  Warnefridus  the  Deacon, 
who  is  the  great  authority  for  the  early  history  of  the 
Lombards.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion,  from  the  former 
portion  of  his  investigations,  that  “  all  the  most  interesting 
work  in  Ravenna  is  done  by  Greeks  or  Graeco-Romans,  under 
a  new  conventual  phase  at  the  bidding  and  under  the 
patronage  of  Goths ;  ”  and,  from  the  latter,  he  learns  that 
the  Goths  whom  Alboin  led  across  the  Alps,  in  568,  on  the 
invitation  of  Narses,  and  who  came  originally  from  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  were  already  good  smiths  and  crafts¬ 
men  in  metal,  and  that  these  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
great  artist-race  of  the  world.’* 

Now  the  thing  to  observe  is  that,  at  Verona,  these  hammer¬ 
men  got  among  the  marbles  of  the  Alps,  and  saw  examples  of 
marble  carving.  At  it  they  w’ent  straightway.  Smith  turns 
sculptor.  Their  skill  in  craft  distinguishes  them  from  former 
invaders  of  Italy,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  mark  their  Scandinavian 
origin.  They  can  learn,  and  imitate,  and  invent ;  they  can  make 
us  well  as  break  ;  above  all,  they  have  the  imaginative,  creative, 
or  poetic  gift ;  and  all  the  wildness  of  the  Northern  fancy  is 
theirs.  .  .  .  Their  work  is  far  different  from  Byzantine 

carving.  With  less  sense  of  beauty,  and  less  accurate  perfection 
in  masonry,  it  has  far  more  life,  novelty,  variety  of  fancy,  and 
energy  of  representation.  There  is  an  Eastern  quietude  and 
obedience  to  rules  which  alter  not  in  the  Byzantine  work  ;  it  is 
graceful  and  fixed,  restrained  by  beautiful  and  unrelaxing  con¬ 
ventionality  ;  it  is  the  work  of  an  exhausted  race  of  Christians. 
But  the  Lombard  building  and  carving  are  the  work  of  fighting 
and  conquering  Christians;  it  bears  the  stamp  of  the  hunter  and 
the  soldier.  In  the  work  of  S.  Zenone,  seriptural  histories  are 
mingled  with  knights  in  combat  and  the  weird  “  Chase  of  Theo- 
doric,” — now  utterly  effaced  by  idle  mischief. 

Next  ill  interest,  perhaps,  to  the  two  lectures  devoted  to 
the  Gothic  revivals  of  painting  is  Mr  Tyrwhitt’s  discourse 
on  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo.  It  is  significant  that  he 
should  prefer  the  latter.  “  As  an  expression  of  the  aim 
and  power  of  spiritual  art,*’  he  considers  the  statue  called 
the  Thought  of  Michael  Angelo  “  perhaps  the  chief  work 
of  the  world.”  He  shows  but  scant  sympathy  with  and 
appreciation  of  the  subtler  and  more  exquisite  genius 


of  Raphael,  to  all  appearance,  because  the  works  of  th 
greatest  of  Italian  painters  do  not  suggest  spiritual  strif* 
and  turmoil,  but  calm  peace  and  tranquil  enjoyment  of  lif  ^ 
Mr  Tyrwhitt  is  more  just  to  Holbein,  whom  he  desicnaJa 
“  the  Great  Realist  or  Naturalist  of  Modem  or  reborn 
Art,**  but  Albrecht  Diirer  is,  of  course,  more  to  his  taste  • 
and  the  biographical  sketch  he  gives  us  of  the  life  of  the 
latter  is  highly  interesting  as  well  as  highly  appreciative^ 
On  the  Poetry  of  Landscape  **  our  author  is  singularly 
dull,  as  might  be  expected  ;  but  his  lecture  on  “  Landscaii 
Sketching  ”  contains  hints  that  will  be  very  useful  to 
amateurs  and  young  artists,  although  it  is  marred  by  the 
obtrusion  of  Broad  Church  theology.  “  We  are  to  look  on 
pure  beauty,*’  he  says,  “on  colour  and  form,  as  signs  of  the 
nature  of  One  in  whom  is  all  beauty,  as  Agalmata  and 
things  of  glory.  And  that  is  the  principle,  that  iUhe 
gfood,  if  there  is  any  good,  in  English  Naturalist  Art,  prin- 
cipally  landscape — that  is  the  good,  as  distinguished  from 
the  pleasure  of  sketching  from  nature.  The  pleasure  men 
take  in  forms  and  colours  and  their  manipulation  is  not  the 
good,  but  the  fun  of  the  thing.”  Mr  Tyrwhitt  indulges  in 
frequent  digressions,  and  re-echoes  Mr  Ruskin’s  dislike  to 
division  of  labour,  &c.,  adding  a  few  idiosyncraoies  of 
opinion  that  are  wholly  his  own.  In  the  course  of  a  pane¬ 
gyric  on  the  late  Mr  Keble,  for  instance,  he  says :  “  By 
favour  of  God  in  mind,  education,  and  circumstances,  he 
has  done  what  nobody  else  has  done  so  well ;  he  has  sub¬ 
jected  a  first-rate  intellect  entirely  to  the  Faith,  and  served 
that  first,  and  intellectual  aspiration  afterwards,  with  a 
pre-eminent  singleness  of  choice.”  Might  we  not  ask 
whether  John  Henry  Newman  has  not  as  effectually  sub¬ 
jected  at  least  an  equally  first-rate  intellect  to  the 
Faith  as  Mr  Keble  ?  But,  perhaps,  Mr  Tyrwhitt  may 
think  that  Dr  Newman  has  too  thoroughly  and  consistently 
subjected  his  intellect  to  the  Faith.  This  “  grace  ”  b 
one  of  the  good  things  of  which  a  man  may  assuredly 
have  too  much. 

ANTI-DARWINIANS. 

An  Exposition  of  Fallacies  in  the  Hypothesis  of  Mr  Darwin.  By 
C.  R.  Bree,  M.D.,  F.Z  S.  Longmans. 

Esse  and  Posse.  By  H.  T.  Braithwaite.  Longmans. 

The  Place  of  Mind  in  Nature  and  Intuition  in  Man.  A  Lsctorc  by 
James  Martineau.  Williams  and  Norgate. 

As  Regards  Protoplasm.  By  J.  H.  Stirling,  F.R.C.S.,  and  LL.D. 
(c.din.)  Longmans. 

(^Second  Notice.') 

The  only  explanation  that  Mr  Darwin’s  opponents  suggest 
is  a  modified  form  of  the  design-argument.  It  would  take 
us  out  of  our  way  to  refer  to  that  subject  at  length,  but  we 
need  only  recal  to  mind  Lord  Bacon’s  famous  aphorism 
that  final  causes  are  vestal  virgins,  because  they  bear  no 
fruit — in  order  to  set  aside  “design  **  as  a  guide  to  any 
discoveries.  The  manner  in  which  the  conditions  of  any 
event  are  spoken  of  as  a  means  and  the  event  as  an  end, 
although  convenient  sometimes  for  popular  illustration, 
involves  an  assumption  of  no  use  to  science,  and  beyond  its 
power  to  test.  Thus,  if  an  animal  is  to  live,  it  must  nave 
the  necessary  supports  of  life,  and  it  is  easy  to  say  that  t  e 
reason  why  its  organs  were  given  to  it,  is  to  ^ve  it  0 
means  of  living.  But  the  illusory  nature  of  this  sort  o 
explanation  becomes  manifest  in  a  moment.  No  fac  10 
more  familiar  to  the  student  of  natural  history 
presence  of  rudimentary  and  abortive  structures;  tha 
structures  that  absolutely  contribute  nothing 
ornament  or  to  use.  The  foetus  of  the  whale  has  true  e  * 
which  grow  and  are  absorbed,  without  ever  being  c  « 
into  exercise.  Birds  that  have  never  been  known  to  sw^ 
have  webbed  feet.  Serpents  have  rudimentary  leg®* 
apteryx  has  a  wing  containing  bones  representing  the  0 
nary  vving-bones  of  birds  of  flight,  but  it  never  flies* 
the  human  intestines  there  is  an  appendix 
whose  only  use  is  occasionally  to  strangle  its 
possessor.  Two  things  want  explanation.  First,  w  y^^ 
organs  so  manifestly  useless,  and  occasionally 
given  to  animals  ?  And,  secondly,  how  is  it  t  a  ^ 
organs  are  always  representatives  of  useful  and  ac 
in  other  species  of  animals  closely  akin 
weighted  with  the  useless  incumbrances  ?  This,  . 

is  not  all.  Man,  we  are  told,  is  made  for  the  erec  p 
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his  bands  are  free,  prehensile,  and  mobile.  The 
hence,  fours,  hence  its  forearms  are 

^^iTand  made  for  support  and  speed.  'I’he  bat  is  made 


that  a  consideration  of  the  facts  shuts  him  up  to  evolution 
in  some  form  or  other.  We  do  no  injustice  to  Dr  Bree  in 
ranking  him  far  below  Mr  Mivart.  The  phenomena  of 

mirvtiAtncr  In  UTm  _ 1 _ 


r  flying  whence  it  has  wings  instead  of  forelegs  or  fore-  “  mimiciy  ”  in  Mr  Darwin’s  opinion  confirm  his  hypothesis, 
^  The  whale  is  made  for  swimming,  and  it  is,  there-  in  Mr  Mivart’s  view  they  are  a  diflSculty,”  but  Dr  Bree  sets 
supplied  with  a  pair  of  powerful  paddles.  In  each  of  them  down  as  an  “  absurdity.”  As  we  have  said,  however, 
those  cases  a  different  purpose  is  to  be  performed,  but  one  allowance  must  be  made  for  Dr  Bree’s  theological  pre- 
thing  is  common — namely,  movement ;  and,  inasmuch  as  judices.  He  speaks  of  being  “  tainted  with  the  Darwinian 
they  must  all  move,  they  must  have  bones,  muscles,  and  heresy,”  of  Darwinianism  being  “  a  cold,  unsound,  unphilo- 
the  usual  accompaniments.  Different  kinds  and  lengths  of  sophic,  degrading  system,”  and  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell’s  con- 
bones  were  required,  but  the  curious  fact,— curious;  we  version  thus ;  ”  I  felt  a  tinge  of  regret  when  I  refiected 
mean  from  a  ”  design  ”  point  of  view,  is  that  in  each  that  such  a  man  could,  in  the  maturity  of  his  age  and 
case  the  same  general  form  and  number  of  bones  are  pre-  fame,  have  forsaken  the  ‘  principles  ’  of  his  youth,  of  his 
served  to  such  an  extent  that  anatomists  call  them  the  manhood,  and  of  his  prime.”  Along  with  Dr  Bree,  we 
game  bones  modified  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  must  rank  among  the  extreme  opponents  of  Mr  Darwin  Dr  H. 
Why  should  this  be  ?  If  it  be  a  reason  for  the  existence  Stirling,  Mr  Braithwaite,  et  id  genus  omne  ;  very  ingenious 
of  the  organs  necessary  to  the  animal,  that  they  were  made  men,  and  smart  writers,  but  whose  ignorance  of  the  subject 
for  the  animal,  can  it  be  said  that  the  rudimentary  organs  deprives  their  opinion  of  any  weight, 
and  the  general  type,  which  contribute  1“  manner  to  Among  the  anti-Darwinians,  we  ought,  perhaps,  with 
the  benefit  of  the  animal,  were  made  for  it  ?  j)j.  to  include  the  Rev.  Professor  Haughton  ;  but  it 

The  answer  of  the  anti-Darwinians  to  those  questions  is  ex-  is  certainly  not  true  that  ”  an  overwhelming  answer  to 
tremely  lame.  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  probably  the  cleverest  of  Darwinism  is  to  be  found  in  animal  mechanics.”  Mr 
theamateurcriticsof  Mr  Darwin,  gives  the  following  explana-  Haughton  is  an  enthusiastic  devotee  of  mathematics,  and 
tion Rudimentary  or  aborted  organs  need  no  longer  puzzle  thus  speaks  :  “Divine  Geometry!  Queen  and  Mistress  of 
U8,  for  in  respect  to  purpose  they  may  be  read  either  in  philosophy,  thy  right  to  rule  the  sciences  shall  never  be 
the  light  of  history  or  in  the  light  of  prophecy.  They  disputed.”  He  has  accordingly  divided  the  muscles  into 
indicate  either  what  has  already  been,  or  what  may  yet  four  kinds,  in  two  of  which  he  finds  that  their  contraction 
come  to  be.”  They  are  souvenirs  of  the  past  or  fore-  involves  no  loss  of  force,  while  in  the  use  of  the  other  two 
runners  of  the  future,  like  John  the  Baptist.  This  is  very  there  is  a  necessary  loss  of  force.  From  this  he  infers  that 
much  akin  to  Mr  Paine’s  view,  who  regards  fossils  as  the  the  object  of  nature  is  to  accomplish  the  maximum  of 
“medals  ”  of  creation.  One  must  be  very  easily  pleased,  result  with  the  minimum  of  effort,  which  he  calls  the 
to  be  satisfied  with  such  explanations.  But  we  must  hear  principle  of  least  action ;  and  that  she  only  departs  from 
the  duke  out.  “  Why  new  creations  should  not  have  been  this  principle  from  a  regard  to  “  beauty  of  form  or  symme- 
made  wholly  new ;  why  they  should  always  have  been  try  of  outline.”  We  are  willing  to  leave  Mr  Haughton ’s 
moulded  on  some  pre-existing  form  ;  why  one  fundamental  principle  of  symmetry  to  fight  it  out  with  his  principle  of 
groundwork  should  have  been  adhered  to  for  all  verbetrated  least  action,  for  whether  one  or  both  are  right  has  not  the 
animals,  we  cannot  understand.”  Certainly  not,  from  the  least  bearing  on  the  Darwinian  hypothesis.  Economy  of 
“design”  argument.  But  those  are  precisely  some  of  the  force  must  have  an  enormous  infiuence  on  the  struggle  for 
things  that  Mr  Darwin’s  hypothesis  does  enable  us  to  existence.  If  of  two  animals  one  had  muscles  that  involved 
understand.  If  animals  are  connected  by  inheritance,  those  a  great  expenditure  of  force  to  produce  a  certain  result,  and 
obvious  and  interesting  phenomena  that  the  duke  cannot  another  had  muscles  that  did  as  much  work  at  half  the  cost, 
explain,  and  before  which  he  simply  strikes  his  flag,  are  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  saying  which  would  be  most 
full  of  the  most  delightful  instruction.  Dr  Bree  out-herods  likely  to  leave  its  stamp  on  succeeding  generations.  So  far 
Herod,  as  usual.  He  surpasses  the  duke  in  his  vehement  as  Mr  Haughton’s  investigations  have  any  value,  they  tell 
protestations  that  the  Creator  has  in  the  construction  of  in  favour  of  Mr  Darwin  quite  as  much  as  against  him.  In 
the  animal  world  chosen  to  mock  us  with  a  tempting  but  other  respects,  his  remarks  are  diminished  in  weight  by  an 
insoluble  riddle.  The  “anocftw  onem/wfi  of  God  in  creation”  irresistible  tendency  to  rhetorical  exaggeration.  “All  is 
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13  “beyond  the  limits  of  human  reason.”  The  question  perfect,  all  was  always  perfect,”  may  bo  set  off  against 
of  the  origin  of  species  is  not  only  unanswered,  but  un-  “  there  is  none  perfect,  no  not  one,”  a  saying  as  true  of 
answerable  to  us.  But  Dr  Bree  is  enamoured  of  mystery,  the  physical  as  of  the  moral  world. 

Nescience,  not  science,  is  his  idol.  With  amusing  unction  Dr  Stirling  directs  his  main  attack  on  Huxley,  but  spares 
he  tells  US  that  “  we  may  safely  say  ”  that  upon  one  subject  not  to  misrepresent  Darwin.  “In  ultimate  abstraction^ 
at  least,  the  connection  between  the  disposition  of  hair  and  that  is,  the  only  agency  postulated  by  Mr  Darwin  is  time — 
the  arteries  of  the  spinal  cord,  “  we  are  profoundly  igno-  infinite  time.”  Now,  it  may  be  said  without  fear  of  con- 
rant.  ’  lie  assures  us  “  that  the  deep  investigations  of  a  tradiction  that  Darwin  never  dreamt  of  making  time, 
tmly  philosophic  mind  will  be  directed  rather  in  unfolding  infinite  or  not,  an  agent,  neither  in  ultimate  abstraction, 
he  productions  of  nature  than  in  dogmatising  upon  the  nor  in  any  way  whatever.  Where  a  long  series  of  changes, 
how  ’  and  the  ‘  why  ’  such  productions  are  formed.”  Dr  each  of  which  takes  some  time  to  accomplish,  is  summed 
ree  sidea  of  philosophy  has  the  merit  of  being  his  own.  up,  of  course  reasonable  time  must  be  allowed.  Rome  was 
vehave  hitherto  understood  that  the  “  how”  and  the  not  built  in  a  day,  nor  the  world  in  six  ;  and  Mr  Darwin’s 
^hy  are  just  the  very  questions  that  science  and  hypothesis,  like  Sir  Charles  Lyell’s  geological  views,  require 
P  osophy  deal  with ;  but  we  will  allow  to  Dr  Bree  that  a  considerable  allowance  of  time ;  but  certainly  neither  of 
philosophy  is  quite  free  from  that  reproach.  *  those  distinguished  men  is  so  bereft  o€  common  sense  as  to 

th  ^  noteworthy  circumstance  that,  among  suppose  that  time  can  do  anything  for  either  rocks  or 

^^anti-Darwinians,  the  amount  of  their  divergence  from  species.  “  It  is  not  iu  geological  time  to  account  for  the 
?*'cMer  as  their  scientific  eminence  is  less.  Pro-  transformation  of  the  elephant  into  the  stag  from  accelera- 


fe*»n  n  o  7 “o  i-ueii  Huienimc  eminence  is  less,  r^ro-  iransiormaiion  oi  luo  eiepuuui.  luwu  tuo  otag 

discards  “  miraculous  creation,”  and  holds  that  tion,  or  for  that  of  the  stag  into  the  elephant  from  retarda- 
Uw  have  been  formed  by  the  slow  operation  of  a  tion,  of  movement.”  Who  said  it?  Dr  Stirling  takes  the 

the^  inaprinted  by  the  Creator  upon  matter  in  trouble  here  to  refute  a  view  that  is  so  different  from  any- 

fion  though  he  has  no  claim  to  a  posi-  thing  in  Mr  Darwin  that  it  cannot  be  looked  on  even  as  a  ca- 

Re  is  *’®|®88or  Orten,  is  a  naturalist  of  undoubted  ability,  ricature.  We  do  not  think  Dr  Stirling  more  successful  in  his 
point  ^  sort,  for,  as  on  a  former  occasion  attack  on  Mr  Huxley’s  lecture  on  protoplasm.  Although  Mr 

facoltv  view  is  that  there  is  a  species-making  Huxley  does  not  believe  in  spontaneous  generation,  he  is 

exe^  and  animals,  generally  latent,  only  called  quite  clear  on  the  physical  basis  of  life.  But,  says  Dr  Stirling, 
*  Oew  s  when,  in  accordance  with  the  divine  plan,  neither  life  nor  mind  can  have  a  physical  basis.  In  sup- 
wanted.  Dr  Bree  scouts  this  compromise,  porting  this  view.  Dr  Stirling  never,  for  some  reason, 
Rivart’s  altogether.  We  agree  that  Mr  attempts  to  deal  with  the  experimental  evidence  for  the 

that  he  illogical  and  untenable,  but  it  shows  connection  between  mental  facts  and  the  nervous  system, 

impressed  with  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  and  not  only  in  man^  but  in  the  animals.  He  therefore  simply 
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wastes  his  energy,  beating  in  the  air.  Dr  Bree  does  not 
fail  to  touch  on  the  same  subject,  though  whether  owing  to 
his  candour,  or  his  want  of  caution,  he  gives  up  the  point 
at  issue.  “  The  liver  is  the  organ  by  whose  means  an 
immaterial  power  or  force  performs  its  duties.  The  mate¬ 
rial  structure  changes  as  often  as  it  is  *  used  up.’  The 
immaterial  force  or  power  being  vital  never  changes  nor  is 
diseased.  So  with  the  brain.”  If  the  brain  is  an  organ, 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  liver  is  an  organ,  and  if  the 
immaterial  spirit  of  the  one  is  on  a  par  with  the  other, 
nothing  remains  to  dispute  except  words.  We  need  say 
nothing,  except  that  the  language  is  needlessly  misleading. 
If,  then,  the  opponents  of  Darwin  wish  to  convert  the  sci¬ 
entific  world  to  their  opinion,  they  must  avoid  arguing  all 
possible  questions  at  once ;  they  must  deal  with  Mr  Dar¬ 
win’s  hypothesis  as  it  is,  not  as  humour  or  fun  may  depict 
it,  and  they  must  be  prepared  with  some  rational  and 
intelligible  account  of  the  origin  of  species  before  they  can 
drive  us  from  the  only  real  explanation  in  the  field. 


MR  CURTEIS’S  BAMPTON  LECTURES. 

Dissent  in  its  Relation  to  the  Church  of  England.  Eight  Lectures 
Preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford  in  the  year  1871,  on  the 
Foundation  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Bnmpton.  By  George  Herbert 
Curteis,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Lichfield  Theological  College;  &c. 
Macmillan. 

That  the  Bampton  Lectures,  which  were  instituted  **  to 
confirm  and  establish  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  confute  all 
heretics  and  schismatics,”  should  last  year  have  taken  the 
shape  of  a  defence  of  the  Established  Church,  is  one  of 
**  the  signs  of  the  times.”  Hitherto  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  attacks  on  doctrinal  heretics  or  apologies 
for  orthodox  opinions,  as  in  the  volumes  by  Dean 
Mansel,  Canon  Mozley,  or  Mr  Garbett.  Here,  however, 
Mr  Curteis  says  little  about  fundamental  doctrines  or 
essential  opinions.  All  he  stands  up  for  is  the  Church 
and  its  Endowments,  which,  he  considers,  are  comprehensive 
enough  to  take  in  the  Dissenters  and  their  creeds,  but 
which  he  at  the  same  time  considers  are  already  as  good 
as  lost  if  the  Dissenters  continue  to  hold  aloof.  There  is 
something  very  touching  in  Mr  Curteis  s  appeal  to  Inde¬ 
pendents  and  Romanists,  Baptists,  Quakers,  Wesleyans,  and 
Unitarians,  to  come  back  into  the  Establishment  instead  of 
quite  pulling  down  those  foundations  which  they  have 
already  so  much  loosened ;  but  we  fear  the  appeal  is  not 
likely  to  be  heeded,  and  that,  for  one  year  at  any  rate. 
Canon  Bampton’s  bequest  for  the  strengthening  of  the 
faith  has  missed  its  aim.  This  book  is  much  more  likely 
to  encourage  than  to  restrain  the  Dissenters  in  the  icono¬ 
clastic  work  that  Mr  Curteis  so  plaintively  deprecates. 

That  some  change  is  needed  Mr  Curteis  himself  thinks, 
apparently  quite  as  strongly  as  his  adversaries.  In  his  first 
sentence  he  expresses  ”  the  keenest  sense  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  ”  at  “  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ.”  He 
does  not  in  plain  words  take  the  Founder  of  this  Church 
to  task  for  not  doing  his  business  better  ;  but  he  is  pain-  i 
fully  astonished  “  that  God’s  work  should  be  thus  impaired 
and  obstructed,”  and  he  is  **  tempted  ”  to  “  indulge  in 
wonder  and  disgust  at  the  confused  aspect  and  abortive 
efforts  which  meet  his  eye  everywhere,  even  within  the 
Church  of  God.”  If  his  account  be  true,  there  certainly 
seems  some  justification  for  his  wonder  and  disgust. 

Mankind  are  beginning  scoffingly  or  seriously  to  ask,  not  how 
soon  Christianity  promises  to  overspread  the  world,  but  how 
soon  the  world  will  succeed  in  overpowering  and  superseding 
Christianity.  Amid  the  wide  spaces  of  unreclaimed  heathendom, 
missions  languish  and  not  unfrequently  die.  China  meets  a 
Christianity  presented  to  it  in  forms  of  gross  superstition  by  a 
still  grosser  outbreak  of  rancour  and  abhorrence.  Africa  throws 
the  very  Church  that  would  convert  her  into  convulsions,  by  the 
hard  plain  common  sense  of  a  Zulu  herdsman.  Even  New 
Zealand  breaks  up  the  surface  of  her  otherwise  well-established 
Christianity  by  an  earthquake  of  long-repressed  fanaticism. 
India,  where  every  sect  has  found  an  open  field,  and  where  vast 
revenues  of  English  gold  are  every  year  employed  on  missions,  bids 
fair  to  transmute  the  Gospel  into  a  sort  of  Deism,  and  to  re-act 
with  a  very  unexpected  energy  upon  the  Church  at  home.  And 
meanwhile  in  the  Levant,  the  ancient  Eastern  Church  sits  immu¬ 
table  and  therefore  powerless;,  isolation  and  ultra-conservatism 
has  frozen  up  her  life.  In  Europe,  the  miserable  spectacle  has 
just  been  seen  of  a  clerical  despotism  crowning,  by  just  chastise¬ 
ment,  the  chronic  efforts  of  a  part  of  Christendom  to  assign  to 


itself  the  attributes  of  the  whole.  While  in  America  thouchtf  i 
men  are  wondering  what  strange  monstrous  birth  the  exist  ” 
chaos  both  of  speculation  and  of  ecclesiastical  nolitv  mnv 
very  distant  day,  bring  forth.  ^  ^  "o 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  our  own  country,  and  of  Christianit 
as  it  is  presented  and  organised  among  ourselves?  Can  *  - 
man,  of  any  sect  or  of  any  school  of  opinions,  say  he  is  satUfinT 
with  things  as  they  are  ? 

*  *  *  ♦  , 

I  am  not  speaking  of  the  Church  of  England  only  —but  of 
English  Christendom,  and  of  Christ’s  religion  as  it  has’eorae  i 
course  of  time,  to  take  organic  shape  and  to  present  itself  before 
the  eyes  of  God  and  man,  in  these  islands.  And  the  simple  facts 
are  these;  first  of  all,  that  nearly  one  third  of  the  adult  popula¬ 
tion  of  this  country  rejects  the  ministrations  of  all  the  sects^and 
of  all  the  Christian  organisations  alike ;  and  that  this  third  com¬ 
prises  in  it,  not  merely  the  waifs  and  strays  of  every  class  of 
society,  the  careless  and  unbelieving  and  backsliding  units  which 
of  course  will  always  have  to  be  made  allowance  for  in  every 
part  of  Christendom,  but— what  is  far  more  startling,  and  should 
arrest  the  attention  of  every  thoughtful  man— almost  the  whole  of 
one  large  class  of  society,  and  that  the  class  which  has  just 
attained  supreme  political  power.  For,  it  seems,  there  is  no 
reasonable  doubt,  that  the  working  class,  as  a  whole,  is  alienated 
from  Christianity  in  its  present  forms. 

*  *  *  *  ^ 

The  next  startling  fact  which  meets  us,  in  contemplating  the 
religious  phenomena  of  our  times,  is  the  strange  impotence 
which  has  befallen  us  in  the  department  of  theology.  A  score 
of  new  sciences  have  arisen  within  the  last  fifty  years,  and  as 
yet  no  Christian  society  in  this  land  has  displayed  the  least 
ability  to  deal  with  them.  Large  views  seem  to  have  been 
almost  entirely  wanting.  And  while  questions  have  been  raised 
of  the  very  deepest  significance  and  interest  to  every  Christian 
man, — questions  as  to  the  relation  of  Scripture  to  science,  the 
relations  of  man  to  the  lower  animals,  the  criteria  by  which 
history  may  be  disengaged  from  legend,  and  a  hundred  more, 
whose  solution  affects  at  once  the  dearest  hopes  and  profonndest 
fears  of  Christendom, — no  reply  has  yet  been  heard,  which  soared 
above  the  thick  mephitic  atmosphere  of  party-controversy,  or 
which  did  not  give  the  impression  of  addressing  itself,  not  to  the 
question,  but  (in  tones  now  of  defiant  rebellion,  now  of  com¬ 
placent  concurrence)  to  some  ecclesiastical  coterie.  The  Old 
Testament,  for  instance,  has  either  been  defended  in  the  most 
indiscriminate  way  to  the  very  letter,  or  else  has  been  torn  up, 
leaf  by  leaf,  before  our  astonished  eyes.  Timidity  and  rashness, 
in  short,  on  almost  all  important  theological  questions,  are  in  full 
possession  of  our  camp. 

We  wish  we  had  space  in  which  to  quote  the  whole  of 
Mr  Curteis’s  vigorous  impeachment  of  the  system  he  de¬ 
fends  ;  for  that  it  is  in  reality,  albeit  he  attempts  to  throw 
the  blame  altogether  upon  the  Dissenters.  He  wishes  us  ^ 
to  suppose  that  everything  would  have  been  different  had 
the  Dissenters  never  dissented,  had  all  English  Christians 
remained  within  the  fold  of  the  English  Church ;  but  all 
that  is  good  in  his  book  goes  to  show  that  it  is  only  the 
“  fratricidal  dissensions  ”  that  he  reprobates  which  have 
kept  the  English  Church  alive  at  all ;  that,  if  the  wateni 
had  not  been  unpleasantly  stirred  up  by  them,  the  whole 
would  before  now  have  become  hopelessly  stagnant. 

There  is  nothing  very  profound  in  Mr  Curteis  s  review  of 
the  progress  of  Dissent  “  in  its  relation  to  the  Church  o 

England,”  and  it  quite  fails  in  substantiating  the  arguments 

he  wishes  to  put  forward ;  but  it  is  interesting,  and,  wi 
some  exceptions,  tolerably  accurate.  Assuming  tha  e 
Church  of  England  has  been  in  existence  since  the  time  o 
Augustin,  and  that  there  was  no  Reformation  in  Eng  an 
under  Henry  VIII.,  or  nothing  worth  calling  by  that  name, 
he  shows  how,  in  each  of  the  last  three  mL 

bodies  of  Dissenters  broke  off  from  the  Churem 
cause  of  divergence  in  the  sixteenth  century  wm  the  mem  y 
exterior  question  of  Church-polity t  on  .which  the  n  e^ 
dents  seceded,  and  drifted  away  in  the  direction  o  « 
sive  liberty  and  of  ultimate  anarchy,  while  the  1  oma 
broke  off  in  the  direction  of  excessive  centralisation, 
have  since  drifted  towards,  and  reached,  an  ecc  esias 
despotism.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  mattem  i 
pute  were  of  a  more  interior  nature.  The  use  or  isu 
the  Church’s  sacramenta,  or  external  means  of 
the  question  mainly  at  issue  ;  and  here  the 
sented  one  tendency  of  thought  and  the  Quakers 
metrically  opposite  one.  The  questions  on  ^  ^ 
controversies  of  the  eighteenth  century  hinged  are  ° 
more  subtle  nature,  and  belong  to  a  still  more  . 
department  of  the  Church’s  life.  They  are  q 
relating  to  the  Church’s  system  of  doctrine,  to 
tional  method  of  procedure,  to  her  tactics,  an  -  -  of 

in  which  she  should  give  battle  to  the  frowning 
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«/.o  and  sin,  which  are  still  in  possession  of  half  the  incident  to  this  ill-assorted  marriage  the  novel  is  chiefly 

lance  ana  ^  . _ .  ,  _ nn..j  m _  „  •' 


Unitarianism — interested  mainly  with  the  more  filled.  They  are  not  badly  told,  and  are  not  all  prepos* 
«ufiil  and  educated  classes — went  off  in  pursuit  of  an  terous ;  but  the  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  they  are  de- 


^  jjtful  and  educated  classes — went  on  in  pursuit  or  an  terous;  but  the  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  they  are  de- 
*  r  ited  intellectual  freedom  ;  while  Wesleyanism — inte-  scribed  is  remarkable.  Lady  Wood  sketches  with  equal 
rather  in  the  lowest  strata  of  society,  the  neglected,  precision  the  flushed  appearance  of  a  young  lady  after  she 
^  V  ^  gfQy^ds,  whom  commercial  prosperity  was  at  once  has  eaten  and  drunk  too  much  at  luncheon,  and  her  busi- 

nn-w^e  .  in  oaor/ili  /iP  m/M-ii  rtaoa-ltlra  _ _ _  J _  a1  _  _ 


gendering  and  disowning — seceded  in  search  of  more  ness-like  mode  of  repelling  the  advances  of  the  married 

and  immediately  efficient  methods  of  onset,  and  man  who  attempts  to  seduce  her  in  her  husband’s  absence. 
p0t6  1 _ -.*1.  Vkl«  A  OaIP  AAV\  RA  A  ^«*A«V%AV\  I  *l4?TT  ^  1.  —  _ _ _f  1  1  • 


ind  half 


substance  of  Mr  Curteis’s  lectures.  There  is  some  fresh-  to  be  introduced  at  all  for  young  ladies’  amusement,  it  is 
ness  in  his  way  of  exhibiting  the  progress  of  secession  from  much  better  that  they  should  be  painted  in  the  ugliness  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  he  honestly  attempts  to  do  actual  life,  rather  than  in  the  false  colours  of  ordinary 
justice  to  each  of  the  sections  of  seceders  that  he  criticises,  romance.  There  is  a  painful  cynicism  in  the  book  ;  but 
It  is  only  the  fact  of  their  secession  that  he  cannot  forgive,  its  sailor-talk  is  bluff  and  hearty,  and  show’s  that  the 
Unitarians  even — and,  perhaps,  these  more  than  any  of  the  authoress  is  certainly  not  at  sea  when  she  is  handling 
other  sects— he  evidently  admires ;  nearly  all  he  blames  them  nautical  subjects. 

for  is  their  separation  from  the  Established  Church ;  all  he  ~  ■■■■  == 

hopes  is  that  they  will  see  the  prudence  and  honesty  of  so  BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 


hopes  is  that  they  will  see  the  prudence  and  honesty  of  so  BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 

interpreting  its  creeds  that  they  can  bring  theinselves  to  sub- 

scribe  to  them,  and  thus  strengthen  it  by  their  intellectual  ♦Amos,  Sheldon.— A  Systematic  view  of  Jurisprudence.  (8vo,  pp.  xxii, 

and  moral  virtues — virtues  iu  which,  as  he  admits,  they  .  *  u?*®*  .  o..  „ 

_  nu. — Atchison,  T.-Tlmery  Counsel,  or  Short  Essays  on  Social  Subjects.  Second 


and  moral  virtues — virtues  iu  which,  as  he  admits,  they 
excel  the  average  Churchmen.  “  There  is  no  disinclina¬ 
tion  on  our  part,”  he  says,  “  to  adopt  from  Dissenters 
whatever  tliey  have  of  good  or  sound  and  useful ;  nor  has 
any  one  of  the  more  important  denominations  the  slightest 
necessity,  on  returning  to  the  Church,  to  give  up  one 


iison,  1. — iimeiy  counsel,  or  snort  assays 
Series  (8vo,  pp.  64,  Is.  6d.)  T.  Kioharcfs. 


belies  (svo,  pp.  64,  is.  6d.)  T.  itiobards. 

Blunt,  Itev.  John  Henry. — The  Book  of  Church  Law :  being  an  Exposition 


of  the  Legal  Rights  and  Duties  of  the  Parochial  Clergy  and  Laity  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Revised  by  W.  G.  F.  Philirmore.  (Crown 


8vo,  pp.  xii,  497,  7a  6d.)  Rivingtons. 

*Braddon,  Edward.— Life  iu  India.  A  Series  of  Sketches  showing  some¬ 
thing  of  the  Anglo-Indian,  the  Land  he  Lives  in.  and  the  People 
among  whom  be  Lives.  (Crown  8vo.  on.  349.  9s.)  Longmans. 


J  ,1  i  n  j  iT  L  Tu  *1.  I  among  whom  he  Lives.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  349,  98.)  Longmans. 

K  Single  trutli  that  CxOd  has  taught  them.  Un  the  contrary,  I  Chatterton.  Lady.— The  Lost  Bride,  in  Three  Volumea  (Crown  8vo, 

S  Biiph  denomination  has  a  banner  and  a  camninor-  !  _  pp._^,  311,  a20, 3la  6d.)  Hurst  and  Blackett.  __ 


eveiysach  denomination  has  a  banner  and  a  imping- j 

ground  of  its  own  within  the  broad  area  of  the  Church  of  ‘Digby,  Kenelm  Henry.— Ouranogala:  Heaven  on  Earth.  In  Two  ^ 


ground  of  its  own  within  the  broad  area  of  the  Church  of 
England.” 

If  we  could  gather  from  Mr  Curteis’s  volume  that  he 
desires  to  make  the  Church  of  England  a  really  national 
Church,  one  in  which  holders  of  every  creed,  and  holders 
of  no  creed  at  all,  could  honestly  unite  to  teach  good  morals 
and  everything  that  is  commendable  in  religious  schemes 
and  methods,  we  should  heartily  respect  his*  exploit.  But 
is  is  not  that.  He  is  more  liberal  than  most  clergymen  ; 
more  liberal,  for  instance,  than  the  persecutors  of  Mr 
Voysey,  But  he  wants  the  Church  to  continue  what  it  has 
been  and  is ;  he  wants  to  retain  all  its  creeds  and  shibboleths ; 
only  he  would  not  press  hardly  on  those  who  make  pro¬ 
fessions  they  do  not  honestly  believe.  His  work,  therefore, 
assumes  the  unworthy  appearance  of  an  effort  to  bribe  Dis¬ 
senters  into  the  Church  by  the  promise  that  they  shall  have 
their  share  of  its  loaves  and  fishes,  on  condition  that  they  join 
in  the  war  against  the  infidels  and  sceptics  who  are  outside. 
We  have  no  fear  that  he  will  succeed.  Such  arguments 
as  he  uses  will  not  convert  a  single  Dissenter  who  is  worth 
converting.  They  will  only  serve  to  show  how  very  poor  is 
he  armoury  of  the  Church  if  it  needs  to  employ  such 
weapons  as  these.  If  the  Church  is  to  conquer  the  world 
^  j  have  truth  for  its  sword  and  its  shield  ; 

an  the  truth  that  consists  in  honest  adhesion  to  dogmas, 


*I>i<;by,  Kenelm  Henry.— Ouranogaia :  Heaven  on  Earth.  In  Two  Volumes. 

(Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  viii,  281,  270,  128.)  Loagmans. 

Field  of  Rivalry.  The;  an  Heroic  Poem  In  Four  Books.  By  £.  D.  S. 


Field  of  Rivalry,  The;  an  Heroic  Poem  In  Four  Books.  By  £.  D.  S. 

(Crown  8vo,  pp.  vii,  230,  7s.)  Longmans. 

Figuier,  Louis. — Tne  1081*01  World;  being  a  Popular  Account  of  the 
Orders  of  Iiisecta  New  Edition.  Revised  and  Corrected  by  P.  M. 
Duncan.  With  579  Illustrations.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.538, 7s.  6d.)  Cassell. 
Forsyth,  William. — History  of  Ancient  Manuscripts.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  112, 
2a  6d.)  Murray. 

Freeman,  Edward  A.— The  Unity  of  History.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  59,  2s.) 
Macmillan. 

Gladstone,  J.  H.— Michael  Faraday.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  vii,  176,  48.  6d.) 
Macmillan. 

Heather,  J.  F.— Practical  Plane  Geometry ;  Giving  the  Simplest  Modes  of 
Constructing  Figures  Contained  in  One  Plane  and  Geometrical  Con¬ 
struction  on  the  Ground.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  viii,  ir2,  28.)  Lockwood. 
Hilcy,  Richard. — Elementary  (Geography  for  Beg^uers.  New  Edition. 

(18mo,  pp.  xi,  132,  Is.  6a.)  Longmans. 

Holmes,  O.  w — The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast-Table ;  with  the  Story  of 
Isis.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  128,  6d.)  Routledge. 

^Hutchinson,  Alex.  H.— Try  Cracow  and  the  Carpathians.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  vii,  256,  Ss.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Kilgour,  Henry.— The  Hebrew  or  Iberian  Race,  including  the  Pelasgians, 
the  Phcnicians,  the  Jews,  the  British,  and  Others.  (8vo,  pp.  t,  70, 
28.  6d.)  Triibner. 

Mackay,  Charles.— Selected  and  Arranged  by.— A  Thousand  and  One 
Gems  of  English  Prose.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  v,  534,  Ss.  6d.)  Routledge. 
Mair,  R.  H.,  Cllompiled  and  Edited  by. — The  School  Boards :  Our  Educa¬ 
tional  Parliaments,  1872.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  viii,  160,  370.)  Dean  and 
^n. 

Moberly,  Charles  £.,  Edited  by.— As  You  Like  It.  (I6mo,  pp.  107, 28.) 


Rivingtons. 

Mozley,  J.B.— Eight  Lectures  on  Miracles,  preached  before  the  University 
of  Oxford  in  1865.  Third  Edition.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxxii,  304,  7s.  6<L) 


Rivingtons. 

Quatrefages,  Jean  Louis  Armand  de.— The  Prussian  Race  EthnologfcaUy 
Considered.  Translated  by  Isabella  Innes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  87,  5f.> 
Virtue  and  Co.  *  .  , 

Rational  Christianity:  a  Searching  and  Fearless  Investigation.  By  a 
Rational  Christian.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  (8vo,  pp.  47,  Is.)  Hall 
and  Co.  .  .  _ 


li0WPvi.rn.-  - uo^juioo,  lUtlonal  Christian.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  (8vo,  pp.  47,  la)  Hau 

a  they  maybe,  is  infinitely  better  andCo.  ,  *  a*  ^  ^  *  a*  ./v 

than  the  untnitli  •  v.  -x-  1  j  e  Ready-Money  Mortlboy :  a  Matter-of- Fact  story.  Reprinted  from  ‘ Once 

thfl  A  consists  in  hypocritical  adoption  of  iWeek.^  in  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  %  312,  299,  31s.  6d.) 

e  aogmas  merely  on  account  of  the  temnoral  benefits  Tinsley  Brothers. 

that  are  fiunnnso/l  ui  oeneius  Selkirk,  J.  B. -Bible  Truths,  with  Shakspearian  Parallels.  Third  Edition, 

supposed  to  be  procurable  thereby.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xx,  248,  58.)  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

_ _ _ _  Tourists’  Shilling  Handy  Guide  to  Scotland.  With  New  Charts  and  Illus- 

trations.  (8vo,  pp.  viii.  154.)  Edinburgh ;  William  Paterson. 

P.T.DT’XT  nn  nTaT-Eiry-ci  Twelve  Mouths  at  the  South  African  Diamond  Fields.  By  “Fossor. 


CLOTH  OF  FRIEZE. 

ChajlriTnd  Volumes. 

undoubtedly  has  considerable  skill  in  story- 
of  ‘Cloth  of  Frieze  ’  is  better  than  some 

n^hr^h*  already  published.  Yet  it  was  hardly 


{8vo,  pp  68,  Is.)  Stanford.  ^  ^ 

Ward.  Robert.— The  Fallacies  of  Teetotalism;  or.  The  Duty  of  the  legis¬ 


lature  in  D^Uing  with  Person^  Freedom,  and  an  Elucidation  of  the 
Dietetic  and  Medicinal  Virtues  of  Alcoholic  Liquors.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  XX,  415, 78. 6d.)  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

[•  Besened  for  separate  notice.] 

Dr  Gladstone’s  Michael  Faraday^  as  he  tells  us,  grew  out 


Z  worth  reading-by  those  “f  “  desire  to  publish  “  h.s  own  remmi^nces  of  the 

0  read  for  anv  otRov  l  I _ ii. -1.  -c  i-iii: A?  I  Ofrpnt.  nliilnannVipr  ”  Had  he  limited  himself  to  that  plan. 


P"'P0se  than  that  of  killing  time—  K™**'  philosopher.”  Had  he  limited  himself  to  that  plan, 
Of  •1’ of  the  commonplace  sort  of  fiction,  his  essay  would  hare  been  more  acoeptable ;  but,  he  says, 

»antTneT„  “f  sentimentalism,  and  is  not  he  yielded  to  the  unkind  advice  of  “  several  friends,  who 

«  a  ““^‘■'honal  incidents ;  but,  in  spite  of  both,  it  “''go'l  him  to  issue  it  ‘‘  not  in  the  paps  of  a  magazine,  but 
“Meal  novel,  of  the  realism  that  is  very  *“  ‘ho  form  of  a  little  book,  designed  for  thop  who  venerate 

Paadent  nt  *  '‘'*"8  1“  Mudborougb,— a  poor  de-  Faraday’s  noble  character  without  being  able  to  follow  iuo 

->«  lov.a  ®’  ®‘''P‘i‘i“  Swift,  E.N.,“who  is  Lt  rich,  “cienliec  researches.”  The  result  is  a  book  chiefly  made 

Lieutenant  Percy  Pierce,  “P  from  ‘he  memoirs  of  Dr  Bence  Jones  and 
»ii<>  flirt  Eeed.  a  good-for-nothing  youth  Tyndall.  Headers  to  whom  the  subject  is  new,  however, 

else  tU  t  because  he  has  nothing  else  to  do,  or  volume  interesting, 

baroneto*'  '  amuses  hiai,  and  who  tumbles  The  Unity  of  History  is  Mr  Freeman’s  “  Rede  Lecture,” 

cy  ju.st  alter  the  wedtling.  With  the  troubles  delivered  at  Cambridge  three  weeks  ago ;  eloquently  setting 
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forth  the  vievv  that,  ‘‘as  man  is  the  same  in  all  agei,  the 
history  of  man  is  one  in  all  ages/* 

We  arc  at  last  learning  that  our  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
speech  of  Greece  is  imperfect  unless  we  add  to  it  a  scientific  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  speech  of  England,  and  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
speech  of  England  is  imperfect  unless  we  add  to  it  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  speech  of  Greece.  We  are  learning  that  Greek 
and  Roman  history  do  not  stand  alone,  bound  together  by  some 
special  tie,  but  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  history  of  the  world, 
even  from  the  history  of  the  kindred  nations.  We  are  learning 
that  European  history,  from  its  first  glimmerings  to  our  own  day, 
is  one  unbroken  drama,  no  part  of  which  can  be  rightly  under¬ 
stood  without  reference  to  the  other  parts  which  come  before  and 
after  it.  We  are  learning  that  of  this  great  drama  Rome  is  the 
centre,  the  point  to  which  all  roads  lead,  and  from  which  all  roads 
lead  no  less.  It  is  the  vast  lake  in  which  all  the  streams  of 
earlier  history  lose  themselves,  and  from  which  all  the  streams  of 
later  history  flow  forth  again.  The  world  of  independent  Greece 
stands  on  one  side  of  it ;  the  world  of  modern  Europe  stands  on 
another.  But  the  history  alike  of  the  great  centre  itself  and  of 
its  satellites  on  either  side  can  never  be  fully  grasped  except  from 
a  point  of  view  wide  enough  to  take  in  the  whole  group,  and  to 
mark  the  relations  of  each  of  its  members  to  the  centre  and  to  one 
another. 

Another,  but  less  valuable,  published  lecture  is  Mr 
Forsyth’s  7/tsfory  of  Ancient  lately  delivered 

in  the  Inner  Temple  Hall.  A  good  deal  of  antiquarian 
gossip  is  strung  together  in  it. 

A  new  edition  of  Mr  Blunt’s  Booh  of  Church  Law  has 
been  edited  by  Mr  Phillimore,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln’s 
Chancellor,  and  describes  very  fully  the  functions  and 
duties  of  all  servants  of  the  Church,  from  archbishops 
•down  to  sextons. 

Canon  Mozl^’s  Lectures  on  Miracles  are  among  the  best 
of  the  many  publications  that  are  due  to  the  Bampton 
foundation.  In  them  the  orthodox  ground  is  stated 
clearly  and  forcibly,  without  dishonesty  and  without  any 
unfair  prejudice  against  unbelievers.  This  is  a  book 
worth  everybody’s  reading  and  thinking  over,  and  we  are 
glad  that  it  has  been  issued  in  a  cheap  edition,  with  a  new 
preface. 

Mr  Selkirk’s  Bible  Tmths  vnth  Shalcspearian  FarallelSy 
which  is  also  in  a  new  edition,  is  an  interesting  literary 
study ;  but  wo  fail  to  see  on  what  ground  its  compiler 
infers  from  the  similarity  between  some  passages  in  the 
Bible  and  some  utterances  of  Shakespeare  any  argument 
for  the  inspiration  of  Scripture.  The  following — which 
will  serve  os  a  specimen  of  the  style  and  arrangement  of 
the  whole  work — is  perhaps  more  favourable  to  Mr  Sel¬ 
kirk’s  idea  than  any  other  section  of  his  book ;  but  what 
docs  it  avail  ? 

CHRIST  THE  REDEEMER. 

But  God  commendeth  his  love  toward  us,  in  that  while  we  were 
yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.  Rom.  v.  8. 

For  God  so  loved  the  worbi,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever¬ 
lasting  life.  John  iii.  16. 

All  the  souls,  that  were,  were  forfeit  once; 

And  He,  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took. 

Found  out  the  remedy. 

Measure  for  Measure,  Act  ii,,  Scene  2. 
The  world’s  ransom,  blessed  Mary’s  Son. 

Kino  Richard  II.,  Act  iv..  Scene  i. 
l^ow,  by  the  death  of  Him  that  died  for  all ! 

Kino  Henry  VI.,  2nd  Part,  Act  i.,  Scenei. 
That  dread  King  that  took  our  state  upon  Him, 

To  free  us  from  His  Father’s  wrathful  curse. 

Kino  Henry  VI.,  2nd  Part,  Act  iii..  Scene  2. 

Those  holy  fields. 

Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet. 

Which  fourteen  hundred  years  ago  were  nailed 
For  our  advantage  on  the  bitter  cross. 

Kino  Henry  IV.,  1st  Part,  Act  i.,  Scene  I. 

Mr  Moberly  has  added  to  his  “  Rugby  Edition  ”  of 
Shakespeare  a  neat  and  well-illustrated  little  volume  con¬ 
taining  An  You  Like  It. 

Mr  Mackay’s  Thousand  and  One  Gems  of  English  Prose 
is  made  up  of  extracts  from  writers  of  the  past  three  cen¬ 
turies,  but  chiefly  from  recent  authors. 

*1  »M.  Quatrefages’s  essay  on  The  Prussian  Race, yr'Ach  Miss 
Innes  iias  translated,  was  first  published  during  the  time 
of  the  German  occupation  of  France,  and  was,  we  fea\  too 
much  prompted  by  hatred  of  the  conquering  race  to  be 
of  any  value  as  an  ethnological  authority.  Its  purpose 
is  to  prove  that  the  Prussians  are  a  Finno-Slavian.  race, 
and. therefore,  unfit  to  rank  with  the  civilised  communities 
of  Europe. 


It  IS  enough  to  mention  the  publication  of  a  oh 
edition  of  the  English  version  of  M.  Figuier’s  Wf 
a  capital  guide  to  popular  entomology,  which  in  tv’ 
instance,  has  been  revised  and  added  to  by  Mr  Mart* 
Duncan.  The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated. 

The  publishers  of  ‘Debrett’  have  issued  The  Sch  7 
Boards  as  a  companion  volume.  Here  a  useful  index  * 
school  boards,  with  the  names  of  those  composing  it  •  and 
another  index  of  names,  in  alphabetical  order,  are  fnvQn 
More  than  two-thirds  of  the  book,  however,  are  occupied 
with  the  biographies  of  most  of  the  members.  The  editor 
truly  says  that  “  no  doubt  many  of  the  particulars  inserted 
in  this  section  will  appear  trifling;”  but  of  course  it  is 
interesting  to  the  worthies  themselves  to  see  in  print  the 
names  of  their  wives  and  the  number  of  their  children 

Mr  Heather  has  prepared  what  seems  to  be  a  very  lucid 
treatise  on  Practical  Plane  Geometry,  from  which  all  that 
is  inapplicable  in  ‘  Euclid’s  Elements  ’  has  been  excluded 
and  which  is  adapted  throughout  for  the  use  of  engineers 
and  other  students  of  practical  geometry. 


Now  ready,  88  pages,  8vo,  price  la.;  In  cloth,  2a, 

THE  WOMAN  QUESTION. 

PAPERS  REPRINTED  FROM  THE  ‘EXAMINER.’ 

CONTENTS : 

The  Female  rranchine;  Women's  Electoral  Disabilities;  “The  Woman 
Question;”  The  V’ice  of  Contentment;  Women  and  War;  Women  and 
Work;  Dowries;  The  Law  of  Bre.-ich  of  Promise;  The  Novel- Reading 
Disease;  Rising  in  Life;  The  Education  of  Women;  Mothers' Wrongs. 

The  “Papers  reprinted  from  the  * E.xaminer,*”  and  entitled  “The 
Woman  Question,"  embrace  a  great  variety  of  topics  connected  with  this 
important  subject.  Some  of  these  topics  are  treated  in  a  very  able  and 
original  manner,  and  the  Papers,  tliough  short,  are  eminently  snggea- 
tive.  .  .  .  The  pamphlet  merits  the  serious  attention  of  every  sensible 
man,  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  it  does  not  open  the  minds  of  many 
to  new  views  on  this  great  subject.”— The  Metropolitiin. 

G.  II.  LAPIIAM,  9  Wellington  street,  Strand. 


LYONS  SILKS. 

ri^HE  increased  facilities  for  the  transmiaaion  of  goods 
JL  afforded  by  the  New  Postal  Arrangements  enable  us  to  repres^,  by 
means  of  Patterns,  the  wliole  of  our  extensive  stock  of  Foreign  and  firitiau 

* 

A  Case  of  Patterns  of  every  reliable  description  of  Plain  and  Fancy  Silks, 
both  In  Black  and  Coloured,  from  OOs.  to  £20  the  dress,  forwarded  by  post 
on  application.  _ 


DEBENHAM  and  FREEBODY, 

WIGMORE  STREET  AND  WELBECK  STREET,  LONDON, 
AND  QUAI  8T  CLAIR,  LYONS. 

Our  NEW  FASHION  BOOK  is  now  ready,  contidnlng  EnCTaWnfs. 
Descriptions,  and  Estimates  of  the  Latest  Novelties  In  Costumes,  m 
Millinery,  Ac.  Post  free  for  Six  Stamps. 

CHLORALUM, 

THE  SAFE  HOUSEHOLD  DISINFEOTANT. 

CHLORALUM  is  0<lourless  Deodorizer. 

CHLORALUM  is  Non-puisonous. 

CHLORALUM  is  Safeguard  from  Infection. 
CHLORALUM  is  Safe. 

LIQUID— POWDER— WOOL. 

THE  CHLORALUM  COMPANY,  1  Great  Winchesler-strect-boildings 

ILFELD  PARQUET  FLOORS. 

Universally  acknowledged  to  be 

THE  BEST  FLOORING  EVER  PRODUCED,  and  for  which 

TEN  PRIZE  MEDALS  HAVE  BEEN  AWABBEI^- 

Parquet  Flooring  Masufacturbhs  to  ITib 

TUB  KmPBBUR,  and  ALL  TUB  COURTS,  PUBLIC  BUIL  » 

AND  MU8BU.VS  OF  GsHMANT. 

Pattern  Books,  Price  Lists.  Samples,  and  every  information  may  be  obtain 
on  application  to  tlie 

SOLE  AGENTS,  BORN  AND  CO.,  13  BERNERS  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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^ue  of  6,000  Seven  per  Cent.  Perpetual  First  Mortgage  Debenture  Bonds  of  £100  each,  of  the 

north  western  railway  of  MONTEVIDEO 

COMPANY,  LIMITED 

'  (jp:R<Disa:  to  sjlitt-a. 

With  Interest  guaranteed  by  the  Government  of  Uruguay  for  40  years  from  the  date  of  opening  of  each 
Section  of  the  Railway,  under  authority  of  the  Law  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  and  of 
tlie  Senate,  pivssed  October,  1868,  and  in  pursuance  of  decrees  of  the  Government. 


p:r  I  c  E 


OIF  lilliTE  no 


nsduxiZES. 

£100  BOND. 


OF  ISSUE  £80  PER 
Yielding  to  the  Investor  £8  15s.  Od.  per  cent,  per  annum. 


DIRECTORS. 

John  Chapman,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Great] Southern  of  India  Railway, 

Aiij^”RiM'rdo,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Bedford  and  Northampton 
Kailway,  Londun. 

Oflo;ge  Sheward,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Sainbre  and  Meuse  Railway, 

FnJlch*Tothill.  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Monmouthshire  Railway,  London, 
^or  Don  Pedro  Saenz  De  Zumaran,  Merchant  and  Banker, ' 

M  ontevideo.  , 

Senor Don  KIcardo  AVilliams,  Banker,  Salto.  y Uruguay. 

Alexnndtr  K.  M.icklnnon,  Esq.,  Director-General  of  Public 
Works,  Montevideo. 

ENOINEKR. 

E.  B.  Webb,  Esq.,  M.I.C.E.,  F.G.S.,  *c^  34  Great  George-street, 
Westminster,  S.W. 

SOLICITOR, 

Charles  3Iorgan,  Esq.,  15  Old  Jewry-chambers,  London,  E.C. 

BROKBHS. 

Messrs  Huggins  and  Co.,  1  Threadneedle-street,  E.C.,  Loudon. 
RANKERS  IN  LONDON. 

Messrs  Robarts,  Lubbock,  and  Co..  15,  Lombard-street,  London,  £  C. 
BANKERS  IN  MONTEVIDEO. 

The  London  and  River  Plate  Bank,  Limited. 

8BCRBTART. 

J.  B.  Davison,  Esq. 

OFPICES. 

113  Cannon-Street,  London,  E.C. 

The  Directors  of  The  Nonh-Westem  Railway  of  Monte\ideo  Company, 
Limited,  are  prepared  to  receive  applications  for  6.000  Seven  per  Cent.  Per¬ 
petual  Debenture  Bouds  of  £100  each  at  £80  per  Bond,  payable  as  follows : 
£10  per  Bond  on  application. 


15 

♦0 

on  allotment. 

15 

»> 

on  let  August,  1872. 

15 

9P 

on  Ist  October,  1872. 

15 

on  Ist  December.  1872. 

10 

£80 

on  1st  February,  1873. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  £7  per  cent,  per  annum  will  accrue  on  each  instal- 
tnentfrom  the  date  of  payment  thereof. 

Subscribers  will  be  allowed  the  privilego  of  paying  up  the  whole  of  the 
instalments  at  the  respective  diitos  when  the  calls  become  ^e,  where¬ 
upon  mtercst  on  the  full  £ioo  Bond  will  accrue  from  the  date  of  such  pay¬ 
ment.  ' 

Interest  will  be  payable  half-yearly,  on  the  1st  January  and  Ist  July  in 
inMlfw*"’  j  payable  at  the  Banking-house  of  Messrs  Robarts, 

UDOocK,  and  Co.,  15  Lombard  street,  Loudon,  E.C.  The  first  payment  Mdll 
heraadeonlst  January,  1873. 

per  cem***™  investor  on  tlie  price  of  subscription  will  be  £8  : 15  :  0 

N®*‘‘**  Western  of  Montevideo  Railway  has  been 
raihpV^  favourable  conditions,  as  will  be 

ea  irom  the  following  extracts  from  the  Concession  : 

^  ^Guarantees  Interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  per  annum 
Vn  upon  the  sum  of  £10,000  sterling  per  each 

r.ngimh  mile  of  1,760  yards  of  Railway,  which  may  be  constructed 
s^rding  to  the  terms  of  the  Conceshion,  and  which  sum  of  £10,000 
wernns'  per  mile  is  declared  to  be  its  value  for  all  purposes  referring 
Artn  ‘5®  guarantee. 

guarantee  of  seven  per  cent,  shall  com- 
effect  on  the  part  of  the  Nation  in  proportion  as  the 
ArtloiTrl**  ^^®  opened  to  traffic. 

thpip  f.  ^^''ov'ses  the  Company  to  draw  up  and  fix  the  rates  of 
nirnMJr®*”  A”*  *  ^*‘®  profits  shall  reach  sixteen  per  cent,  per 
Artie  «  0?  ®"“''®  of  the  Company. 

it  <■  In  *1  .  'og  the  duty  of  the  authorities  to  protect,  as  much  as 
undertakings  which  tend  to  aggrandise  and 
Itosii  pin  “®P“hlic,  and  as  the  Upper  Uruguay  (>alto  to  t^anta 
alim  nf  p  opens  important  cominunications  between  the  mar- 
reirinn  the  Brazils,  along  an  extensive 

Rio  f'Vin/i”  V,*®  P*‘ovince  of  Matto-Grosi^io  up  to  the  province  of 
sorihM  'I®’  the  Government,  in  the  name  of  the  Nation,  sub- 
Dollar-  °  1  housand  Shares  of  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty -five 
Nlnp  £50  each— payable  in  montiily  instalments  of 

menciiiff  Dollars  each,  to  reckon  from  the  time  of  the  com- 
Article  26-5rhttp  *'*^®*‘®  of  the  Line  in  an  earnest  manner. 

Ino-  interPRt  , 'JJP^oy  *o*y  issue  Shares  and  Bonds  to  bearer,  bear- 
wUh  the  OIL  ^  Seven  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  conformity 

Contract  iio-  i  ^*’th  clause  of  the  pre.Hent  decree  (Concession) 
of  WpatmiA®.®*'  fotered  into  with  Messrs  Clark,  Punchard,  and 
j'*uck.  and  felei/rani  construct  the  Railway,  with  Stations,  Rolling 
uudertaicM  A. « '•  iT "®  ^C'ctions  will  be  opened  as  completed,  ami  they 
^  hmah  and  equip  the  entire  Line  by  the  Jlst  December, 

will  be  issued,  which,  on  due  payment  of  all  the 
subspribers  ^or  Debenture  Bonds,  which  will  be  issued 

Hieovent  of  *  Stump  Duty. 

A'*'  ^  returned  Ton  I.  made  to  any  applicant,  the  deposit  paid 

loA  *haii  *’ '^1*^ ;  should  a  smaller  amount 

pfn*'  l*»ynient  of  *®  ^®*a'‘ce  paid  on  application  will  be  applied 

to  pay  nnv'^  pi^y&ble  on  allotme£^t. 

liable  to  forfeiture****®'^*'  ^**®  ****®  render  all  previous 

the'JAi’i®,  certified  Eng'ish  translation  of  the  same. 

Apple  the  Coin^'ny*  **** ******  Gie  offices  of 

^*^A^A‘  n*ure^j^i!d*nII.*!?/'  by  tlie  payment  of  £10  on  each 

^  *^i>rwarded  citliA  #  *Ti*  made  on  the  annexed  Form,  and 

no  the  Bankers  of  the  Company,  Messrs  Robarts, 


f  Lubbock,  and  Co.,  15  Lombard  street,  E.C ,  London  ;  or  to  the  Secretary 
at  the  offices  of  the  Company,  113  Cannon-street,  E.C.,  London. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  of  the  Company’s 
Brokers,  Messrs  Huggins  and  Co.,  1  Threadneedle-street,  E.C  ,  London  ;  or 
of  the  Secretary,  at  the  offices  of  the  Company,  113  Cannon-street,  London, 

THE  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY  OF  MONTEVIDEO 
COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

Has  been  formed  for  the  construction  and  working  of  the  important  line  of 
railway,  from  the  City  and  Port  of  Salto  to  the  Port  of  Santa  Rosa,  on  the 
frontier  of  Brazil,  1  lU  miles  in  length. 

A  concession  in  pe^etuity  from  the  Government  of  Uruguay  has  been 
granted  under  authority  of  the  law  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  the  Senate,  in  Cletober,  1868,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  decree  of 
the  Government,  dated  12th  December,  1870. 

By  this  Concession  the  Government  guarantees  to  the  Company,  for  forty 
years  from  the  date  of  opening  of  each  section  of  the  Line,  a  net  revenue  of 
seven  per  cent,  per  annum  in  sterling  on  a  sum  of  £10,000  per  mile,  which, 
on  the  110  miles  of  Railway,  amounts  to  £77,000  per  annum,  the  Railway 
and  all  its  appurtenances  remaining  the  property  of  the  Company  in 
perpetuity. 

*  The  Railway  is  to  be  free  from  all  imposts  and  durs  for  the  term  of  forty 
years. 

The  Company  has  the  power  of  fixing  the  Traffic  Rates,  but  when  the 
Railway  shall  have  earnra  profits  amounting  to  16  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
the  whole  Capital  of  £1,100,(XX)  the  tariff  may  be  revised  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  acoora  with  the  Company. 

A  contract  has  been  made  with  Meai’a  Clark,  Punchard,  and  Corrv,  who  have 
undertaken  to  complete  the  entire  Railway,  with  Stttiona,  Rolling  Stock,  Tele* 
graph,  kc ,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  couceaaion,  on  or  before  the  Slat 
ue  ember,  1874- 

The  contract  provides  that  the  interest  payable  on  the  Capital  of  the  Company 
■hall  be  paid  by  the  contractors  until  and  np  to  the  opening  of  each  respective 
saclion,  at  which  time  the  Government  Guarantee  will  come  into  force,  ao  that 
Sabacribert  will  enter  iuto  the  punctual  receipt  of  their  interest  half-yearly  from 
the  day  of  payment  of  their  subscription. 

The  Capital  of  the  Company  is  £500,000  in  Shares,  and  £600,000  in  Debenture 
Bonds— the  latter  beiug  now  for  Subscription. 


The  Republic  of  Uruguay  is  increasing  rapidly  in  wealth  and  population. 

'Ihe  import  and  ezi>ort  trade,  by  the  statement  of  the  Oovernmi'nt  Commis¬ 
sioner  on  the  issue  of  the  last  Uruguay  Loan,  are  shown  to  exceed  £8.000.000  per 
annum,  having  di  uhled  itself  in  ten  years,  and  increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than 
eiiherthatin  Brasil  or  the  Argentine  Republic.  A  large  European  emi.:ration 
has  set  steadily  in,  and  the  population  Is  rapidly  increasing,  that  of  the  capital 
City  of  Montevideo  being  about  120,0u0. 

As  regal  ds  traffic,  this  must  undoubtedly  be  very  large,  as  the  railway  forms 
a  main  artery  of  communication  with  an  Atlantic  port,  not  only  for  the  fertile 
department  of  the  .*>aito,  which  it  traverses,  but  for  other  States  and  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  Brazil,  comprising  an  area  nearly  as  large  as  the  whole  of  VVestem 
Europe. 

This  area  is  watered  by  the  River  Uruguay  and  iti  tribnlariev,  the  port  of  which, 
for  sea-going  ships,  ia  at  Salto,  the  souihern  terminus  of  the  Railway.  Here  a 
series  of  rapids  commences,  which  mskes  all  regular  tlironah  transit  between 
Salt*  and  Santa  Rosa  impossible,  for  a  dis  ance  of  upwards  of  100  miles  parallel  to 
the  Railway,  bur  at  ill  nortneru  terminus,  .Santa  Rosa,  an  inland  lavigatiou  com¬ 
mence-,  winch  extends  far  into  the  Empire  <>f  Brazil  T  .e  Ra  iway  thus  affords 
the  outlet  to  the  viiauticfor  the  produce  ’f  this  vase  and  fertile  territory. 

Cnosiderable  attention  has  been  attra>  ted  to  the  remarkable  Traffic  Returns  of 
the  M'lways  existing  on  the  suuihern  side  of  the  Kiver  Piate,  la  th-  Argentine 
Confederation,  and  ibeir  continaed  increase  promises  to  rank  them  amongst  the 
most  rvmuneiative  Railways  known. 

The  Southern  Radway  ol  Bueuos  Ayres  has  just  declared  9  percent,  dividend  on 
its  Sha  e  Capital,  after  providing  f  >r  uebr-ntuie  iniere't. 

The  Northern  Rauway  of  Buenos  Ayres  li.*s  earned  during  the  year  1871  a  gross 
revenue  of  £74,811.  tqual  to  about  £76  per  mile  p>  r  week,  and  a  net  inco  ne  of 
£42  213.  equal  to  13  percent,  on  the  total  Capital  of  the  Company.  Tiieir earnings 
during  the  present  year,  ao  f  r  as  r  ceived  here,  show  a  siiil  lurtlier  increase — 
being  equai  to  about  £S2  per  mile  per  week. 

There  can  be  Intle  doubt  that  the  iraitlc  on  the  North-Western  Railway  of 
Montevideo,  on  the  no.  Ih  aide  ol  the  River  Plate,  will  rapidlv  surpass  the  amount 
of  7  per  cent,  guaranteed  by  iheiiov-rnm  nt.  and  pay  mu  h  h  gnei  dIviUeo  a. 

The  amount  of  guaiantee  oi  the  Montevideau  liovernineut  la  equal  to  £77.000 
per  annum,  whilst  to  pay  the  interest  or^  the  Co-opany's  Debeiiiure  Bonds 
£l2.00d  per  annum  '  niy  is  required,  and  irraspec  l»e  of  all  guarantee,  a  gross 
iratUc  of  only  ab.-ut  £15  per  lu  le  per  ve^k  would  be  sntticlem— allowing  50  per 
ten  .  for  working  expenses — to  meet  t  e  later  at  on  the  Uooda 

It  will  be  seen  hy  the  for  g  .ing  deialis  t  .at  a  bins  oi  solidity  a  id  sicurity 
exists  for  the  oonds  now  for  hubs  ripi  on,  and  at  the  same  lime  yielding  an 
unusually  large  return  on  the  amount  invested. 

By  order  of  tuc  Board, 

J.  B.  DAVISON, Secretary. 

113  Cannon-street,  London,  E.C., 

14th  June,  1872. 


FORM  OF  application. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  North  Wt-sier.i  Railway  of  Montevideo  Company 

(Limited). 

Gentlemen,  ^  _ 

Having  paid  to  your  b  iiik-ra,  Messrs  Robarts,  Lubbock,  and  CO., 
15  Lombaio  atieet,  Lun.'on,  E.C.,  the  sum  of  Poun.is,  being  a 

deposit  ol  £10  per  b  »nn  o.i  Perpetual  First  Mor.gage  Deneiuure 

Bunds  of  £l0d  each  of  the  North  West  rn  R.ilway  of  Mootev.deo  Company 
(Limited),  issued  at  £80  per  bond,  I  lequest  you  will  a  lot  to  me  that 
number,  ami  I  hereby  agiee  to  acc -pt  Ihv  >a.iie  or  any  sina  ier  number  in  it 
may  be  alloiieu  to  me,  and  to  pay  the  ba  ance  due  tbereon  in  let  ms  ol  ilie 
Prospectus  dated  14cii  Ju.  e,  l8i2. 

Name  (lu  full) . . 

Andress  . 


D'-bCI  iptlOII 

Date  . . 

biguatuie  .. 


1872 


z' 


/ 
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tnternational  exhibition 

X  of  1872.  _ _ 

\  OMISSION  DAILY,  One  Shilling, 

y  V  cxwpt  on  Wednesdays  (28.  6d.),  and  on 
certain  reserved  days. _ 


^^PEN  DAILY  from  10  to  6. 


CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCE  SOCIETY. 


\  SECOND  COURSE  OF 

LECTURES, 

designed  to  meet  current  forms  of  Unbelief  among 
the  Educated  Classes, 

Will  be  DELIVERED  (l>.v  ) 
in  connection  with  the 

CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCE 

SOCIETY'. 

At  .ST  GEORGE’S  HALL,  Langliain-place. 
On  TUESDAY'  and  FRIDAY  AKl'ERNOONS 
during  June  and  July,  commencing  June  18. 

The  FIRST  LECTURE 
Will  be  by 

flic  Rev.  Dr  MOZLEY,  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
Regius  Professor  of  IMvinity,  University  of 
Oxford. 

Subject;— “The  Priuclple  of  Causation  Con¬ 
sidered  ill  Opposition  to  Atlieistic  Theories." 
The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Three  o’clock  by 
Ills  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  CANTERBURY', 

Subsequent  I.,ectures  will  be  delivered  by 
The  Very  Rev.  Charles  Mcrivale,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Ely. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Birks  M.A.,  Profes-sorof  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Rev.  Henry  Allon.  D.D. 

Rev.  Thos.  Pownall  Boultbee,  LL.D.,  I’rincipal 
of  John’s  Hall  Tlieologlcal  (’ollege,  Highbury. 
Rev.  Joseph  An  ^us,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Sir  Bartle  Frere,  K.C.B. 

Dr  J.  II.  Gladstone.  F.R.S. 

('harles  Brooke,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Benjamin  Shaw,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-law. 

YV.  R.  Cooper,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  Society  of 
Biblical  Archa;ology. 

The  Chairmen  will  consist  of  the  Most  Rev. 
the  Archbishop  of  Y'ork,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
E.  Baines,  Esq ,  M.P.,  the  Hon.  Sir  Gillorv 
PIgott,  the  Lora  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol, 
W.  McArthur,  Esq.,  M.P.,  the  l.ord  Bishop  of 
YVinchi'ster,  the  Earl  of  Lichtleld,  and  the  Eatl 
of  Harrowby. 

Tickets  for  the  Course  (with  a  syllabus  of  the 
I.ectures).  7s.  Gd.,  6s.,  and  2s.  Od.,  or  to  admit 
three,  l.'is.,  and  lOs.,  may  be  had  of  Messrs 
JIatchards,  Piccadilly;  Nisbetand  Co.,  Berners- 
street;  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  Paternoster-row ; 
Dalton  and  Lucy,  Cockspur-street ;  Seeley,  Fleet- 
street,  &c.,  anil  at  the  oflice  of  the  Society,  2 
Duke-street,  Adelphi. 


Madame  ronniger  wiji  give  a 

SHAKESPEARIAN  and  JIISCELLA- 
NEOUS  READING,  on  TUESDAY,  26th  inst., 
S.30,  at  ST  GEORGE’S  HALL. 

Tickcts-7s.  TmI..  58.,  28.  (5d.,  and  l8.,  at  J.  B. 
Cramer  and  Co.’s,  201  Regent-street ;  L  Cockand 
Co.’s,  G3  New  Bond-street :  Lonsdale’s,  20  Old 
Bond-street ;  and  at  St  George’s  Hall. 


N 


ATIONAL  INSTITUTION  FOR 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 


Piivsici.VN— Dr  BARR  3IEADOWS,  49  Dover 
street,  YV'. 

Patients  attend  at  227  Gray’s-Inn  road.  King’s 
cross,  on  .Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  at  10 
.Mitre  street,  Aldgate,  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays— morning  at  Ten  ;  evening,  from  Six  till 
Nine. 

Free  to  the  nei'essitous  poor :  payment  required 
from  other  applicants. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON.  IIou.  Sec. 

/  Y  A  N  E  K  H  O  S  P  I  TA  L,  Ixiiuloii 

Vy  and  Bromptoii:  (1H51).  Offices,  107  Picca¬ 
dilly  (opposite  Bond-street). 

The  fcllowiug  FORM  of  LEGACY'  is  recom- 
nieuded : 

“  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  Treasurer  for  the 
time  being  of  the  Cancer  Hospital,  London, 
situate  at  107  Piccadilly,  and  also  in  t*ie  Fu’.ham- 

road,  Brompton,  Middlesex,  the  sum  of  £ - (fVee 

of  legacy  duty),  to  be  paid  out  of  my  personal 
estate,  not  charged  on  land,  to  be  a]>plied  towards 
carrying  on  the  charitable  d&*>igiis  of  the  said 
Institution.’* 


rjHCENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lomliard 

X  street  and  Charing  cr.  ss.  Loudon.  Esta- 
blisheii  ^►2. 

I'rompt  nudlilMTal  Loss  ^eltleiiients. 
lusuriiiires  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  YV,  LOY'ELL  Secretary. 


IMPROVED  DWELLINGS  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE. 

rpHE  ARTIZANS’,  LABOURERS’, 

JL  and  GEN ERALDYVELLINGS  COMPANY 
(Limited). 

CaplUl,  £250,000.  Shares,  £10.  £3  paid  per 
Share. 

President — The  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 


ARBlTn-4TOIl9. 
Right  Hon.  Earl 
Shaftesbury. 

Right  Hon.  Earl  Lich¬ 
field. 

Lord  Elclio,  M.P., 
&c.,&c.,&c. 


Local  Council. 

Sir  Thos.  Bazley,  M.P. 
Jacob  Bright,  Esq ,  M.P. 
John  Chcethara,  Esq., 
late  M.P. 

YV.  R.  Callender,  jun., 
Esq.,  M.P. 


YV.  8YVINDLEHURST,  Manager  and  Secretary. 

The  Company  is  especially  formed  to  erect  Im¬ 
proved  workmen’s  dwellings  on  the  co-operative 
principle.  N  o  beershop  or  tavern  to  be  erected  on 
the  Company’s  property.  Deposits  at  5  per  cent, 
guaranteed.  I’rospectuses  on  application,  enclos¬ 
ing  stamp. 

Office :  1  Groat  College  street  (ophite  the  House 
of  Lords),  YV’^tniinster,  London. 

North  British  and  mercan¬ 
tile  INSURANCE  COMPANY'. 
(EKtablisiicd  1809 ) 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Special  Acts 
of  Parliament. 

CAPITAL,  TWO  MILLIONS. 
Accumulated  Life  Funds  .  .  £2,14G,25G  2  11 

Fire  Reserve  Fund  .  .  .  55;3,803  6  8 

DIRKCTORS. 

JOHN  WHITE  CATER,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
CHAS.  MORRISON,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman 


P.  Du  Pre  Grenfell.  Esq 
A.  Klorkinann,  Esii. 

E.  Cohen,  Esq. 

J.  S.  Morgan.  Estp 
Baron  J.  II.  YV'.  De 
Scliroeder. 


Jas.  Du  Buisson.  Esq. 
George  Y'ouiig,  Esq. 
Richard  Brandt,  Esq. 
Philip  C.  Cavan,  Esq. 
George  G.  NIcol,  Esq. 
Ricliard  Baring.  Es< 


Lord  Lawrence  of  the  Pimjnub,  K.C  B.,  G.S.lf. 

Manager  in  London — G-  F.  BURNETT. 

Manager  of  Life  Department — J.  OWEN. 

Secretary— F.  VV.  LANCE. 

General  Manager — DAY’ID  SMITH. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  principles  on  which  this  Company  was 
founded,  and  on  wliic'i  it  continues  to  act,  com¬ 
bine  the  system  of  Mutual  Assurance  with  the 
safety  of  a  large  protecting  Capital  and  Accumu¬ 
lated  Funds,  and  thus  afford  all  the  facilities  and 
advantages  which  can  prudently  be  offered  by  any 
Life  Assurance  Office.  Under  these  principles 
the  business  of  the  Company  continues  rapidly  to 
increase. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  VV’hole  Profits  is  divided 
among  the  Assured  on  the  Participating  Scale. 

Tlie  Profits  are  divided  every  five  years.  Next 
Division,  3l8t  Decc-raber,  1876. 

Policies  indisputable  after  five  years. 

Annuities  of  nil  kinds  are  granted,  and  the 
Rates  fi.xeU  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

I’roperty  of  every  description,  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  insured  at  the  most  moderate  Rates. 

The  Net  rremiunis  for  18(59  amounted  to 
£505,424. 

Prospectuses  and  every  information  can  be 
obtained  at  the 

CHIEF  OFFICES. 

London — 01  'I'hreodneedle  street.  (E.  C.) 

YV'est  End  Office — 8  Waterloo  place.  (S.W.) 

Edinburgh— (54  Princes  street. 


Law  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY,  Fleet  street,  London. — 
Established  1823- 

Invested  Assets  on  3lst  December,  1871  ■  £5,394,658 

Income  for  tlic  past  year  .  602,969 

Policies  effected  during  the  present  vear  on  the 
participating  scale  of  pieiuium  will  snare  in  the 
profits  to  be  made  up  to  3l8t  December,  1874. 

Prospectuses  and  forms  of  proposal  may  be 
obtained  on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to 
GRIFFITH  DAVIES,  Actuary. 

May,  1872. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

-1-  COMPANY'.  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.  VV, 

Capital,  £1,600, OOU  Paid-up  aud  Invested, 
£700,000. 


;i.REAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 


G 


TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1872. 
Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  1ft,  2nd.  and  .Ird 
Class  Tourist  Tickets  will  be  in  force  from  13th 
Ma^’  to  3Ist  October,  1872. 

lor  pariiculars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Pro¬ 
grammes  issued  by  the  Company. 

HENRY  OAKLEY,  General  Manager. 

DEBENTURES  at  5,  .VJ,  and  6  PER  CENT. 

pEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

— The  Directors  are  prcp.'ircd  to  issue  DEBEN¬ 
TURES  to  replace  others  falling  due,  viz.,  for  one 
year  at  5  per  cent,  for  three  years  at  ‘4  per  cent, 
and  for  li\e  ye  ars  at  6  per  cenl.  per  aiiiium  ;  also 
forloiigcr  |>eri(Hls,  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Office  of  the  Company. 

R.  A.  CAVIKRON.  Secretary, 
Palmerston  buildings,  Old  Broad  street,  E.C. 


QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY- 
FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  Report  and  Accounts  for  the 
nresented  to  the  Shareholders  at  the 
Meeting  on  Thursday,  16th  May  1872 
Bernard  Hall,  Esq.,  presided,  shewed,  lijthe  **^'*^ 

FIRE  BRANCH, 

That  the  premiums  for  1871,  after  dedi.An- 
Re-insurances,  amounted  to  £208  500 
Losses  to  £127,502.  *^^,509,  and  the 

£17.^  of  the  balance  at  the  disposal  of  th* 
Shareholders  was  appropriated  in  navm.nf 
Dividend  of  Ten  per  Cent  P»y“»vnt  of  « 

Tlie  Fire  Reserve  Fund  was  * 

£100.000  bv  the  addition  of  £10.000,  and 
of  £19.545  was  carried  forward  to 
Accounts.  ^ 

IN  THE  LIFE  BRANCH, 

That  an  amount  eq^l  to  65-3  per  cent  of  the 
net  premiums  received  in  the  year  was 

the  *»<•  tkM  ,S 

divisions  arising  out  of  two  Ouinquennial  Valul 
tions  and  the  payment  of  all  daimsand  exDensS 
tlie  amount  at  the  credit  of  the  Life  Fundk 
equivalent  to  Sixty-six  per  cent,  of  the  entl^ 
Premiums  received  on  every  policy  now  in 
existonw  and  497  per  cent  of  the  Premiums  on 
all  I’olicles  issued  since  the  formation  of  th? 
Company.  ® 

New  Business — First  Quinquennium...  £718  385 

Do.  .  Second  Do.  . fl.IlMfl® 

FUNDS  AND  SECURITIES. 

The  Funds  of  the  Company  stand  as  follows  • 

Life  Assurance  Accumulation  Fund..!...  ifiORst 

Annuity  Fund  . slogl 

Reserve  rund. . 100 OOO 

Balance  uf  Fire  Account  . 19543 

Tlie  I  ncotne  of  the  Company  is  now  £319,747 
Funds  in  hand .  557,43.3 

MEMO.— The  Company  has  paid,  in  satisfaction 
of  Claims,  £911,614. 

J.  MONCRIEFF  WILSON, 

General  Ylanager. 
THOMAS  WALTON  THOM.SON. 

Sob -Manager. 

J.  K.RUMFORD, 

Res.  Sec.,  Loudon. 

Liverpool,  May  17,  1872. 


OVERLAND  ROUTF.- 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South¬ 
ampton. 

GIBRALTAR)  Every  Thurs- 
MALTA  J  day,  at  2  p.m. 

A  L  E  X  A  N- 1 
DR  I A  (Every  Tliurs- 

ADEN  (  day,  at  2  p.m. 

BOYIBAY  I 

m'a VhVA  e  1  Thursday,  June^  Monday,  June 
MADRAS  I  0,  at  2  p.m.,  17,  at  5  a jn., 

and  everyland  every 
alternatCi  alternate 
Thursday  Mondaythere- 
tliereafter.  J 


From 

Brindisi 


Every  Ylondiy 
at  5  a.m. 


CALCUTTA  1 
PENANG  ) 

SINGAPORE  I 
CHINA  I 
JAPAN  J 

1  'fhursday,  June 
AUSTRALIA  I  6,  at  2  pm.. 
NEW  ZEA- I  and  everjf 
LAND  f  fourth  Thurs- 
(Cargo  only.)  j  day  there- 
J  after. 


after. 

Monday,  June 
17,  at  5  a.m., 
and  every 
fourth  Mon¬ 
day  there¬ 
after. 


And  all  Ports  at  which  the  British  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  Steamers  call. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  **^*  ^^* 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  *<>1  **““«*” 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  ej^^ardof 
Suez  re-embarking  within  six 
arrival,  and  10  ptr  cent  to  those  re-embsrking 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtal^  o 

piipflii  Rnd  (-0..  6  Billiter  street,  E.C.  ( 


Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  Billiter 
Italian  Railway  Office). 

For  Kates  of  Passage 
YVllICH  HAVE  BK 


sage  Money  »nd 

MUCH  BEBCCEU, 


jy 

and  all  other  information,  apply  J®oSSul 

Offices,  122  Leadenhall  street,  London,  or  On 
place,  Southampton.  _ _ _ _ 

PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 

Bryant  and  maws 
Bryant  and^may;s 

|>RYANT  AND  MAY’S  ^ 

Bryant  and  mays 

PATENT  SAFE'l’Y  required- 

For  use  wherever  a  match  Is  freq  J 
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OBATErUI.-COMFORTlNO. 

EPPS’^OCOA. 

bbeakfast. 

knowled^re  of  the  natural  laws 
••BjrathortUff  Qp^jrntions  of  diffcstlon  and 
which  aSreful  application  of  the  flne 

niitntloi^  "nd  v!^oa.  Mr  Epps  has 

brSkh«Vt.br«  with  .  delfcately 

EPrSandCO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
jA>ir<3  London. 

a  makers  of  Epps’s  Cacdoine,  a  thin, 
wfMhIng  evening  bererage. _ 

uTaPLE  and  CO.’S  System  of  Business 
M-SMAi1l  PROFITS.  All  goods  marked 


in  plain  figures. 


NOTICE. 


pretonnes.— CRETONNES. 

L  All  the  New  Patterns  for  1872. 

Just  received  from  Mulhousc  and  other  parts  of 
France?  Some  of  the  most  magnificent  designs 
«Ter  introduce  in  England. 

Inspection  is  invited, 
or,  if  out  of  town,  p.itterns  sent. 

Beddes  these,  over  oOO  pieces  of  English  and 
French  Cretonnes  at  rijd.  per  yard. 
Pattejms  sent. 

maple  and  CO.,  Agents  for  the  Manufacturers. 
Wholesale  price  by  the  piece. 

MAPLE  and  CO.,  Tottenham-court  road. 

L  I  S  H  CHINTZES. 

1-i  New  Patterns  for  1872. 

Very  Elegant  In  Design. 

Good  oaefol  Chintz,  from  6d.  to  Is.  per  yard. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 

nRAWING-ROOM  and  DINING- 

ROOM  CURTAIN  3IATERIALS 
of  every  description, 
fome  very  New  and  Choice  Goods. 

Wide  Satins  at  Hs.  per  yard. 

The  Shanghai  Satin,  double  width,  Oe.  fid.  per  yard. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 

nURTAINS,  DINING  and 

^  DBAWING-R00  3I.  The  largest  and 
meet  varied  atook  of  Curtain  Materials  in  Lon* 
don.— Good  all  wool  reps,  double  width,  2s.  fid. 
per  vard;  striped  reps,  all  wool,  and  double 
width,  from  38.  3d.  per  yard.  This  material  does 
not  require  lining  nor  trimming.  Silks,  broca- 
telles,  satins,  of  all  colours  and  widths ;  also  the 
Shanrliai  satin  and  the  Tlmbuctoo.  which  is 
double  width,  and  only  Is.  10|d.  per  yard. 

MAPLE  and  Co.,  145, 14  fi  Tottenham-court 
_____  road.  _ 

^ABPETS.  TUB  KEY,  MAPLE  &  CO. 
^ABPKTS.  5  Guineas.  MAPLE  &  CO. 
^ARPETS.  MAPLE  &  CO. 

gEDSTEADS.  MAPLE  &  CO. 

gEDSTEADS.  MAPLE  &  CO. 

gEDSTEADS.  MAPLE  &  CO. 

gED  UOOM  FURNITURE.  MAPLE  &  CO. 
gED-ROOM  FURNITURE.  MAPLE  &  CO. 
gED  ROOM  FURNITURE.  MAPLE  &  CO. 

maple  and  CO.— 

»Bd  SS  “"‘l  durability 

‘I  establishment 

Fumis^id  Aten-roomed  House 

An  illustrated 

rotd.  ^  tfree.  i4o,  146, 147  Tottenham-court 

QUININE  WINF 

SUPPLIED  TO  THE  SICX  AND  WOUNDED  DURING 

^  the  late  war. 

»ell-kSS?  '^hich  this 

Pf*elndeit8a?ontSnt  “^ministered  too  often 
which  h*.  j  general  tonic.  The  suc- 
TTlNF;ari8Mfvj2®n‘*®^  WATERS  QUININE 
Manufacturer  preparation  by  the 

Quinine  to  mtS  oont"*"®  suffl* 

[he  weak.  exwlient  restorative  to 

Waters-  Onfnt^.b  t**ey 

Chancery  proo^inM®  Z®*"  0>e  result  of 

dL?  time  since,  elicited 

SJ  QuininJ?t  .Vn  ““Pf*“c*PJed  Imitator 
“•Wine.  manufacture  of 

*)a  per  dowl?*”  Waters’  Quinine  Wine, 

waters  and  WILLIAMS, 

Worcester  ^Takbub, 

■'...J-lkI  ^^stcukap. 

LT-"  IS  niid  CO.,  Wor  edcr. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

U  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  Tooth  Powder.  Price  Is.  6d  per  pot. 

Nothing  impossible.— 

AGUA  AMARELLA  restores  the  human 
hair  to  its  pristine  line,  no  matter  at  what  age. 
JOHN  GOSNI2LL  and  CO.  have  at  length,  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  tlie  most  eminent  Cnemists, 
succeeded  In  perfecting  this  wonderful  liquid. 
It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  n  more  con¬ 
centrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  38.  each. 

TOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

ei  TOILET  and  NURSERY  POWDER. 
Celebrated  for  its  purity. 

Tlie  above,  with  a  general  assortment  of  JOHN 
GOSNELL  and  CO.’s  Perfumery,  may  he 
obtained  of  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Per¬ 
fumers  throughout  the  kingdom. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO., 
Perfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty,  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  kc., 

ANOBL  PABSAaE,  93  UPPER  TUAMES  STREET, 
Lon  no X. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  expe¬ 
rienced  dressmakers  and  milliners,  ready  to  travel 
to  any  part  of  tlie  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  cinergcneies  of  sudden  or 
unexpected  mourning  require  tlie  immediate 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides 
materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the 
piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  tiic  same 
price  as  if  purchase  at  the  London  General 
Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent  street.  Itiason- 
able  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning 
at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

•  JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent  street. 

RUPTURES— BY  HER  MAJESTY’S 
ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

T^HITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 

V V  TRUSS  is  allowed  ^  upwards  of  600 
Medical  Men  to  be  the  most  effective  invention  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avoiaed,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is 
supplied  by  the  MOC-M  AIN  PAD  and  PATENT 
LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness 
that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn 
during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  mav  he  had,  and  the  Truss 
(which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on 
the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inenes  below 
the  hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE.  228  PICCADILLY*, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  Ifis.,  21a,  2fiH.  fid.,  and 
318.  fid.  Postage  free. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  31a  fid.,  428.,  aud  528.  fid. 
Postage  free. 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  tis.,  aud  52s.  fid. 
Postage  fVee. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
Post-Office,  Piccadilly. 

Elastic  stockings,  knee 

CAPS,  kc.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS, and 
all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS.  SPRAINS,  kc.  They  are  porous, 
light  in  tex'ture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  l*rice,  from  48.  fid., 
7a  fid.,  lOs.,  and  Ifis.  each.  Postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  MANUFACTURER,  228 
_ PICCADILLY.  LONDON. _ 

OATHS  and  TOILET  WARE.— 

O  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  has  ONE  LARGE 
SHOW  ROOM  devoted  exclusively  to  the  DIS¬ 
PLAY  of  BATHS  and  TOILET  WARE.  The 
stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  lai^est,  newest,  and 
most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  public,  and 
marked  at  prices  proportionate  with  those  that 
have  tended  to  maxe  his  establishment  the  most 
distinguiuhed  in  tlie  country. 

Portable  Showers,  8s.  Pillar  Showers,  .^3  58. 
Nursery,  2.38.  fid.  to  3<Ss.  to  £6. 

Hip,  148.  to  368.  I^onging,  fis.  fid.  to  3fi8. 

A  large  assortment  or  Gas,  Furnace,  Hot  and 
Cold  Plunge,  Vapour  and  Camp  Shower  Baths. 

Toilet  Ware  in  great  variety,  from  128.  3d.  to 
488.  the  Set  of  Three. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  Furnishing  Iron¬ 
monger,  by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of 
850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  I.arge  Show  Rooms, 
post  free. — 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  1a,  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  and  fi  Perry’s  place ;  and 
1  Newman  yard,  London,  W.  The  coat  of  delivering 
goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 

CLEAB  COHFLEXIONS 

for  all  who  use  the  “  United  Service  ”  Sonp 
Tablet,  which  also  imparts  a  delicious  fragrance. 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self- 
fitting  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  ftalian  Warehousemen, 
and  others. 

Use  no  other.  See  name  on  eajh  ttahlet. 


BBEIDENBACH’S 

MACASSARINE. 

Preserves,  beautifies,  and  resfons 
tlie  Hair,  is  unequalled  as  a  curling 
fluid  for  Ladies  aud  Children,  highly 
recommended  to  Gentlemen  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  growth  of  the  Moustache 
and  Beard. 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 

DGING  TON’S  GARDEN 

NETTING,  the  cheapest  and  most  durable. 
Id.  pers<iuare  yard,  or  in  quantities  of  2.50,  .‘>00,  or 
1,000  yards,  carriage  free. 

EDGlN(M'ON’S  MARQUEES  and  GARDEN 
TENTS  are  the  prettiest. 

EDGINGION’S  MARQUEES  for  hre  are 
the  most  handsome  and  capacious. 
EDGINGION’S  RICK  CLOTHS  for  sl.-clv- 
seven  years  have  maintained  their  celebrity  as 
the  best. 

A  quantity  of  good  seoond-liand  GOVERNM  KN  T 
TENTS  for  sale,  cheap. 

Sample  of  material  free  on  application. 

Be  particular. -FREDERICK  EDGINGTON 
and  CO.,  52  Old  Kent  road,  London,  S.E. 

KINAHAN  S  .  IL  .  WHISKT. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  tlie  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH 

WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more 
wholesome  than  tlie  tinest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  words  Kiiiahau’s  .  LL  .  ”  on  Seal,  L.<ibel, 
and  Cork. 

Wholesale  Depot,  fiA  Great  Titchfield  stree’, 
Oxford  street.  W. _ 

PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS’S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  I^emonade,  Lithia,  and  for 
GOUT,  Lithia  and  Potass. 

C0RF8  BRANDED.  “R.  ELLIS  and  SON. 
RUTHIN,”  and  eveiy  label  iN'ars  their  trade 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London 
Agents: — W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  street, 
Cavendish  square. _ 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  WAUH  ^SI  . 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Mag*  csin  ns  ri  c 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE.  GOUT,  ana 
INDIGESTION;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms, 
Broad  street.  Establislied  1807, _ 

OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas.  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life,  ft  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  andassimilc- 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  4s. 
per  dozen  half- pints. 

Laboratory,  3fi  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 

DR  NAPIER’S 

EFFERVESCENT  SALINE  POWDERS. 
“TONIC,  ALTEKATIVE,  AND 
APERIENT!  !!’’ 

Are  the  most  rational  remedial  agents  in  all 
cases  of  Enlarged  Liver,  Jaundice,  Ifaemorr- 
hoidal  Disease,  and  Obstin.ite  Constipation,  and 
in  removing  all  Disorders  of  the  Stomach  and 
Bowels. 

The  most  happy  results  have  been  obtained  by 
their  use  in  all  the  above  affections. 

Reference  permitted  to  those  benefited  as  being 

E referable  to  publishing  Testimonials,  which  will 
e  sent  on  application. 

Sold  in  boxes  at  28.  fid.  and  48.  fid. ;  sent  free  for 
3  stamps  extra  fVom  T.  GARNER,  75  Allen  road. 
Stoke  Newington,  JL _ _ 

iVill  be  published  on  the  19th  June,  price  7s.  fid., 

“THE  DEICIDES.” 

By  J.  COHEN. 

Translated  from  the  French  by 
ANNA  MARIA  GOLDSMID. 
London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  and  CO. 
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FIELD  S  OZOKERIT 


BOUDAULT’S  PEPSINE  POWDEE, 

taken  by  dyspeptics  at  each  meal  (bottles 
of  one  ounce). 

PRIZE  OF  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE, 
1856, 

80LB  MBDAL.  FARIS  B.\niDITTON,  1867, 
BILVBK  MKDAL,  1868, 

And  supplied  to  the  principal  Hospitals  of  Paris 
since  1854. 

BOUOAULT’S  PEPSINE  WINE  (SHERRY),  4s.  AND  8s. 

Delicious  and  agreeable  to  take,  and  superior  to 
ail  others. 

BOUDAULT’S  PEPSINE 

A  rery  convenient  form  for  persons 
travelling. 

nOTTOT  BOUDAULT,  7  Avenue  Victoria, 
Paris. 

A.  and  M.  ZIMMEllMANN,  7  Fenn  court, 
Loudon,  E.C. 

3fay  be  obtained  through  all  Chemists. 

FKAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

^HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is 
J-  the  most  effective  remedy  for  indigestion, 
bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
drowsiness,  giddine-ss,  spasms,  and  all  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  or,  where  an  occa¬ 
sional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better 
adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  head- 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression  ] 
of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin,' and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  l^d.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 

BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits 
JL  which  the  science  of  modem  chemistry  has 
conferred  upon  mankind ;  for,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  considered  a  romance ; 
but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine  is 
so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  persons  in  every  rank  of  lile,  that  public 
opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  impur* 
tunt  discoveries  of  tlie  present  age. 

These  Fills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use.  and  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  l^d.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 

New  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  68. ; 
gilt  edges,  7s., 

History  of  the  anglo- 

SAXONS.  By  Sir  FRANCIS  PAL- 
GRAVE,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  Profusely  illustrated. 

I..ondon :  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Pancras-iane, 
Chcapside. _ _ _ 

Ninth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  crown  8vo, 
Is. ;  by  post,  Is.  Id., 

Dr  kennion^  observations 

on  the  MINERAL  SPRINGS  of 
HARROGATE.  By  ADAM  BEALEY,  3I.A., 
M.D.  Cantab',  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Plnrsicians. 

Loudon  :  J.  and  A.  CHURCHILL.  Harro¬ 
gate :  THOMAS  HOLLINS. 

Just  published,  one  volume,  demy  8vo., 
l*ricc  7fl 

rpRADlTIONS,  SUPERSTITIONS, 

-L  and  FOLK-LORE  (chiefly  Lancashire  and 
the  North  of  England);  their  Affinity  to  Others 
in  Widely-distributed  Localities;  their  Eastern 
Origin  and  Mythical  Significance.  By  CIIAS. 
HARDWICK.  Author  of  a  *  History  of  Pres¬ 
ton  and  its  Environs,’  ’Manual  for  Friendly 
Societies,’  Ac. 

London;  SIMPKIN  and  MARSHALL. 
Manchester:  ALEXANDER  IRELAND  &  CO. 


SIX  POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS 

- 0 - -  • 

MISS  BKOUGHTON^S  GOOD-BYp 

SWEETHEART.  ^ 

BRANKSOME  dene  Bv  w 

WALMSLEY.  Svols. 

A 


IN  A  GLASS  DARKLY.  By  J. 


SHERIDAN  LE  FANU,  Author 
Silas,’  &c.  3  vols. 


of  ‘U 


HENCE  THESE  TEARS.  3  vols. 


MICHAEL  TRESIDDER 

Cornish  Story.  2  vols. 


THROWN  together. 

By  FLORENCE  MONTGOMERY, 

Author  of  ‘  Misunderstood.’  2  vols. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Burlington-street. 


NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  WORK  UN 
EDUCATION. 


Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  neat,  307  pp.,  small  pica, 
price  3e.  6d., 

HIE  SCHOOL  and  the  WORLD. 


h  g< 

discurHiveness  of  ‘  The  School  and  the  W'orld, 
Examiner,  Dec.  2. 1871. 

”We  call  the  book  a  remarkable  one;  it  is 
remarkable  on  account  of  its  unconventional  treat¬ 
ment  of  commonplace  topics,  as  well  as  for  the 
boldness  of  its  sweeping  attacks  upon  the  boanl- 
ing-school  system  and  ordinary  inetbodH  of  teach¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  Many  truths  fondbly  driven  home, 
many  proofs  of  tender  sympathy  with  childhood, 
sad  evidence  of  early  griefs  leading  on  to  inoriiid 
severity  against  systems,  but  not  to  misanthropy 
towards  fellow-mortals,  much  suggestive  i*dvice  to 
be  bad  for  the  seeking,  and  some  aiuiiseiuent, 
with  very  much  profit,  will  be  found  here.”— The 
Educational  Reporter,  Feb.  1,  1872. 

8IMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  and  CO. 


TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  INVESTORS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR 

The  JUNE  NUMBER  now  ready,  Twelve  Pages  (post  free), 

Contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Priee. 
Reports  Dividends,  &c.  &c.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures  Banks' 
Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Aliscelianeous  Shares,  kc.  ^ 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LOXDOX 

EsTABUSUED  1852. 

Bankbrs:  London  and  Wbstminsteb,  Lotububy,  London,  E.C. 


DORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE, 

"CHRIST  LEAVING  THE  PRETORIUMl' 

Size,  33  feet  by  22  feet. 

With  other  pictures  at  the  DORE  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond-street. 

From  10  to  6.  Admission,  Is.  . 

PRINTING  DECORATIVE  DESIGNS 

On  Walls,  Ceilings,  &c.,  in  Gold  and  Colours. 

EDWARD  LEE’S  PATENT. 

Architects  would  find  this  process  cheaper,  far  superior,  and  more  durable  than  hand 

painting  or  stencilling. 

PATENT  PERMANENT  GLASS  TILES 

.  For  Church  Decorations,  Walls,  Flower  Boxes,  &c. 

10  FEATHERSTONE  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  W.C., 

AND 

23  SOUTH  CASTLE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  “  WOROESTERSHIEE." 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseura  “The  only  Good 
Sauce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 
and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  aud  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL.  London ; 

and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
*  _ the  World. 

SOLID  ESSENCE  OF  BEEF, 

Best  and  cheapest,  and  most  nutritious.  Of  all 
Grocers  and  Cliemists.  W'holesale  at  8  and  9 
Lime-street  square. 

Illustrated,  fcap.,  cloth,  28.;  free  by  post,  28.  3d., 

BEATRICE;  or,  SIX  YEARS  of 
CHILDHOOD  and  YOUTH.  By  Mrs  R. 
VALENTINE,  Author  of  ’Reading  ana  Teach¬ 
ing,’  Ac. 

London ;  WILLIA3I  TEGG,  Pancras  lane, 
Chcapside. 


IT'  LAZENBYand  SON’S 
Fj  •  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  COND 
MK^TS.  .  ,  -.w 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  the 

celebrated  Receipts  and  wd 

Pickles.  Sauces,  and  Co“d  “enU  »o  lon«^«. 
favourably  distinguished  by  f**®**^ inferior 
pelled  to  wuilonthe  public  a^« « t^ledia 
preparations  which  are  put 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  vnth  ^ 

lead  the  public.-92  WTgmore  „uarc), 

square  (late  0  Edwards  street,  Portman  sqiuu 
•tod  18  Trinity  street,  London.  K  U- 


1_|  ARVEY’S  SAUCE.--€A^ION^ 

H  —The  admirers  of  this  Bottle. 

particularly  SOjT  bean 

prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  Md  SUN, 

label  used  so  many  years, 


London 

Chcapside. 


1 
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njArMILLAN  &  CO.’S  MR  MURRAY’S  I  13  Orbat  Marlborough  streit. 

^^  PUBLICATIONS.  FOEEIGN  HANDBOOKS.  HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 


OOETHE 'anr^MENDELSSOHN 

Meiidel'Whn.^on  Diaries  and  Home- 

7rite«  o  5lendeliohn,  with  Poema  and 
Letters  o  .  never  before  printed.  Also 
*1tWwo  Nm  a«d®(Wlg^  furtraits,  Fac- 
App;o<llx  ol  Twenty  I.etter. 


“‘StSy^ln  crown  8vo,  price  6d. 

MICHAEL  FAEADAY.  By  J.  H. 


vniiM  of  his  Experience— n IB  aiemuu 
-The  Value  of  his  Discoveries. 

"  This  day,  in  crown  8vo,  price  28., 

The  UnTtV  of  HISTOEY.  By  E.  A. 

vkFEMAN.  D.C.L.  Being  the  Rede  Lec- 
ture^delivercd  before  the  University  of  Cam- 

reaJyf crownSvo,  price  48.  6d.. 

MAEJok  A  Novel.  By  MILLY 

in  extra  fcap.  8ro,  price  38-  ed., 

STRAY  LEAVES.  Poems  by 

C  E  M.  Contents  : — ‘  His  and  Mine.’— 
•Niehtand  Day.’— ‘One  of  Many,’  &c. 

Just  ready,  in  ISmo  cloth,  price  l8., 

first  lessons  on  HEALTH.  By 

J.  BERNERS.  . 

New  Illustrated  Edition  (This  day), 

AGNES  HOPETOUN’S  SCHOOLS 

and  HOLIDAY!*.  By  Mrs  OLIPHANT. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo  cloth  {,nlt,  price  48.  6d. 

ESSAYS  and  LECTURES  on 

POLITICAL  and  SOCIAL  SUBJECTS. 
By  Prof.  FAWCETT,  M.P.,  and  MILLI- 
CENT  GARRETT  FAWCETT.  8vo,  lOs.  6d. 
Contents:  Modem  Socialism ;  General  Aspects 
of  SUte  Intervention;  Free  Education  in  its 
i':conomic  Aspects ;  Pauperism,  Charity,  and  the 
Poor  Law ;  Regulation  of  Hours  of  Labour  by 
the  State;  National  Debts  and  National  Pros¬ 
perity;  What  can  be  done  for  Agricultaral 
Labourers;  Education  of  Women ;  Why  Women 
require  the  Suffrage ;  The  House  of  LoMs,  810. 

The  GROWTH  of  the  ENGLISH 


CONSTITUTION  from  the  EARLIEST 
TIMbS.  Lectures  by  EDWARD  A.  FREE¬ 
MAN,  D.C  L.  Crown  8vo,  58. 

[This  day. 

“This  new  book  of  Mr  Freeman’s  is  at  once 
little  and  good.  In  some  hundred  and  fifty 
pages  of  text  we  are  taken  in  a  pleasant  and 
cbattr  fuhioD  over  the  whole  course  of  our 
eonatitutiun  from  the  moment  when  it  landed  on 
the  shores  of  Britain  with  our  English  forefathers 
^  the  present  day.  But  it  is  not  only  little,  it 
is  eminently  readable.  No  book  could  possibly  be 
more  useful  to  students  of  our  constitutional  his 
topr,  or  a  more  pleasant  means  of  conveying 
information  about  it  to  the  public  at  large.” — 
Saturday  Review. 

PAUL  of  TARSUS.  An  Inquiry  into 

♦k®  the  Gospel  of  the  Apostle  of 

„  Gentilea.  By  a  Graduate.  8vo,  lOs.  6d. 
,,i«  lu*  Bttticb  struck  with  its  ori- 

suggestiveness,  the  Inde- 
ihA  .  tliinking,  the  extent  of  its  research, 

p  occasional  eloquence  of 

Independent. 

ERWLN  WILKINS  FIELD.  A 

MemorialSketch.  By  THOMAS  SADLER, 
Portrait  aud  an  Address 
nf  Itoundell  Palmer  in  the  Hall 

*“®°'‘P®*’»ted  Law  Society,  January  22, 

preservivt  Af  -  *  memorial  should  be 

^  and  TIMES  of  CONRAD 

•  ^  ^  ®  the  Author  of 

Willi  Fmmi  f  Friends  ’  &c. 

^0,  *'ARKKN.  trown 

theqJeJuon'^R,!?  Httle  boLk^is  mS’of 

*t  u  delicioiia  our  friends  that 

•’“mour  delicate  perception  and 

tliildhooddtlifif^^J*  book  in  which 

“ Churchman. 

«nd  iu  teiJernlM  m  ®  “"II’  *t8  grace, 

“  ^ar  larger 

30  Bedford- 

H  Y-S  OpTMENT 

^f*uat€  and  Dro^na  ^5?*  humours  which 

as  near  twice  a  day  over  the 

’^ill  penetrate  ^  part  affected.  It 

geticaUy  on  the  ener- 

•  Wonderful  5J,  structure .  It  manifests 

wiu  oSSs  ®  wlltainu  from  the 

alliSntf*whfoh^J“  curing  a  multitude  of 
No  inr.i  ieemed  to  be  almost  irre- 
ibatructlons  carefully  studies  the 

a  medkinS^Jm  i®^®*7 

can  be  uacSTl^lJ?*  •*'  *  bis  pre- 

to  the  greatest  advantoge. 


The  following  are  Now  Ready; 

HANDBOOK  of  TRAVEL  T  N  LK.  Ss.  6d. 

NORTH  GEF.MaNY  and  the 
RHINE.  12^. 

- SOUTH  GER.MANY  and  the 

TYROL.  Ji^ 

- SWITZERLAND  and  the 

ALPS.  lO.H. 

- FRANCE  and  the  PYRE¬ 
NEES.  I2.S. 


MURRAY’S  KNAPSACK  GUIDES. 

ITALY.  6S.  I  THE  TYROL  6$. 
NORWAY.  6s. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street. 


MR  MURRAY’S 

ENGLISH  HANDBOOKS. 


HANDBOOk  for  LONDON,  as.  6d. 


ESSEX.  CAMBRIDGE,  SUF¬ 
FOLK  and  NORFOLK.  128. 


.  KENT  and  SUSSEX.  lOs. 

.  SURREY,  HANTS,  and  ISLE 
of  WIGHT.  10s. 

BERKS,  B  U  CKS,  and  OXON. 

78.  6d. 

.  WILTS,  DORSET,  and 
SOMERSET.  108. 

DEVON  and  CORNWALL. 
lOs. 

GLOUCESTER,  HERE¬ 
FORD,  and  WORCESTER. 
7s.  6d. 

SOUTH  WALES.  78. 
NORTH  WALES.  6s.  6d. 
DERBY,  STAFFORD, 
LEICESTER,  and  NOTTS. 
7s.  6d. 

SHROPSHIRE,  CHESHIRE, 
and  LANCASHIRE.  lOs. 
YORKSHIRE.  12a. 
DURHAM  and  NORTHUM¬ 
BERLAND.  9s 
WESTMORLAND  and 
CUMBERLAND.  6s. 

MAP  uf  the  LAKES,  as.  6d. 


HANDBOOK— SCOTLAND.  98. 


HANDBOOK— IRELAND.  12i. 


HANDBOOK  to  the  CATHEDRALS  of 
ENGLAND. 

With  aoo  Illustrations,  arranged  as  follows: 
Southern  Division.  Eastern  Division. 

2  Vols.  1  Vol. 

Western  Diyision.  Northern  Division. 

1  Vol.  1  Vols. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy ;  or  5s.  annually, 

T  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

1 J  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadneedle  street,  London,  E.C. 


NEW  WORKS. 


- FRANCE  and  the  PYRE¬ 
NEES.  12.4. 

- CORSICA  and  SARDINIA. 

4s. 

- PARIS  and  its  ENVIRONS. 

8s.  6d. 

- PLAN  of  PARIS.  8s.  6d. 

- NORTH  ITALY  and 

VENICE.  12s. 

- CENTRAL  ITALY  and 

FLORENCE.  lOs. 

- ROME  and  its  ENVIRONS. 

19s. 

- SOUTH  ITALY  and  NAPLES. 

lOs. 

- SICILY  and  PALERMO.  128. 

- PORTUGAL  and  LISBON. 

9s 

- SPAIN  and  ANDALUSIA. 

2  vol?.  21s. 

- -  RUSSIA.  MOSCOW,  and 

FINLAND.  158. 

- DENMARK,  NORWAY,  and 

SWEDEN.  158. 

- S\  RIA  aud  PALESTINE. 

2  vols.  24s. 

- BOMBAY.  12s. 

- MADRAS.  12s. 

- TURKEY  in  the  EAST  and 

CONSTANTINOPLE.  158. 

- GREECE  and  IONIAN 

ISLAN  DS.  158. 


MOBERX  TUBEET.  By  J.  Lewii 

Farley,  consul  of  the  SubUme  I’orte  at 
Bristol.  1  vol.,  8vo,  price  Hs. 

‘‘  Mr  Farley  has  a  gcK^  deal  of  interesting  infor¬ 
mation  to  communicate  in  regard  to  modem 
Turkey,  and  we  may  add  that  he  puts  it  brieflv, 
clearly,  and  in  an  agreeable  style.”— Saturday 
Review. 


HISTORY  of  WILLIAM  PENN, 

Founder  of  Pennsylvania.  By  W.  HEP- 
WORTH  DIXON.  New  Library  Edition, 
Rc-written.  8vo,  with  Portrait,  128. 

‘‘In  dealing  with  a  mass  of  new  materials  I 
have  been  led  to  write  my  book  afresh.  It  would 
no  misuse  of  words  to  say  that  •  William  Penn, 
Founder  of  Pennsylvania,'  is  substantially  a  new 
book.”— Extract  flrom  The  Preface. 


The  SWITZERS.  By  W.  Hepworth 

DIXON.  Tfimo  Edition.  1  vo1.,8vo,  16s. 
‘‘  A  work  of  i?a.l  and  abiding  value.” — Standard. 

SPORT  at  HOME  and  ABROAD. 

By  Lord  WILLIAM  LENNOX.  2  vols.,  218. 
”  Two  very  amusing  and  instructive  volumes, 
touching  on  all  sorts  of  sport.* —Bell’s  Life. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 


The  LOST  BRIBE.  By  Lady 

CHATTERTON.  8  vols. 


LIL.  By  Jean  Middlemans.  3  vols. 

”  A  very  readable  novel.  There  is  much  that  is 
interesting  in  the  history  of  ‘  Lil !  ’  ” — Examiner. 

“This  story  is  well  told.  The  interest  never 
flags,  but  fascinates  the  reader  from  the  first  page 
to  the  last.” — Court  Journal 


A  GOLDEN  SORROW.  By  Mrs 

CASHEL  HOEY.  3  vols. 

‘‘  A  very  pleasant  and  lively  novel.”— Spectator. 

‘‘A  most  agreeable  book.  Mrs  Hoey  weaves 
an  interesting  plot,  and  her  characters  are  drawn 
vrith  remarkable  distinctness.”— Examiner. 

‘‘  A  story  of  remarkable  ability,  and  we  much 
mistake  if  it  does  not  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  novels  of  the  season.”— Graphic. 


OMBRA.  By  Mrs  Oliphant,  Author 

of  ‘  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,*  Ac.  3  vols. 

‘*  A  delightful  book.  The  Interest  Is  admmibly 
sustained.^ — Post 


sustained.  — Post 

HOPE  DEFERRED.  By  Eliza  F. 

POLLARD.  3vola 

”  A  delightful  storv,  told  with  a  natural  pathoa 
and  freshness  very  pleasant  to  read.” — Standard. 

GOLDEN  RETS.  3  vols. 

‘‘  ‘  (jrolden  Keys  ’  will  find  a  wide  circle  of 
readers.  The  plot  is  well  planned,  .  and  the 
interest  admirably  sustained.’ —Standard. 

FIRST  ia  the  FIELD.  By  the 

Author  of  *  Recommended  to  Mercy.*  3  vols. 

[June  21. 


Just  published,  691  pages,  8vo,  price  150., 

From  feudal  to  federal.- 

or.  Free  Church,  Free  School,  the  completed 
Bases  of  Equality ;  with  Some  of  its  Results  iu 
State,  Constitution,  and  Empire.  By  J.  A. 


PARTRIDGE. 

*‘We  recognise  many  admirable  qualities.  In 
the  first  place,  he  is  tlioroughly  sincere  aud  eam«t, 
and  we  believe  that  whatever  success  his  book  is 
likelv  to  have  will  be  due  mure  to  the  spreading 
of  his  faith  by  a  sort  of  contagion  than  to  the 
infiltration  of  new  ideas  or  arguments  into  the 
minds  of  his  readers.  Great  as  was  the  skill  and 
vast  the  leaming  of  Buckle,  his  generalisations 
have  failed  to  command  general  assent.  Comte, 
with  a  genius  far  more  imperial,  cast  his  nets  in 
the  water  without  filling  his  boat.  Hegel,  whose 
ambition  was  to  grasp  m  his  formulas  the  entire 
history  of  the  universe,  failed  to  give  us  more 
than  the  materials  lor  some  flashy  aud  dazzling 
essays.  But  Mr  Partridge  has  attempted  an 
infinitely  more  difficult  task,  not  only  to  pick  out 
the  essential  thieads  of  history,  but  to  give  us 
advice  in  regard  to  all  the  practical  measures 


does  not  pronounce  ex  caiMam  upon  me  strengin 
of  his  own  superior  sagacity,  but  in  deference  to  a 
principle  that  he  conceives  to  underlie  the  whole 
course  of  modem  history.  His  style  is  clear  and 
vigorous.  If  anything,  he  gives  us  rattier  too  much 
salt.  A  very  clever  essayist,  we  regret  that  Mr 
Partridare  has  diminished  the  value  of  his  work 


Partridge  has  diminished  the  value  of  his  work 
by  an  essentially  mistaken  liandling  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  difficulty ;  on  the  other  baud,  we  most 
renew  our  acknowledgment  of  the  excellence  of 
his  work,  both  in  stvJe  and  matter.  In  subj^ 
where  he  is  less  misled  by  tlie  idoia  $pecuM. 


Examiner.  ^  j,  w 

”  Knows  what  he  means ;  undoubtedlr  shows 
thought  and  knowledge.  But  what 


considerable  thought  and  knowledge.  But  what 
right  has  Mr  Partridge  to  say  that  a  belief  ia 
hereditary  succession,  or  the  claims  of  blood,  U 
now  confined  to  the  morally  or  mentally  scrofu¬ 
lous?”— Echo. 

London :  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  8  and  60  Pater¬ 
noster  row. 
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NEW  WORKS 


e-  NOTICE.— Xow  naiy,  at  all  Librana  or  Boohtl  tr. 

The  GREAT  LORE  LAND:  an  Account 

Red  Rlrer  Expedition,  18119-70,  and  rabieoaent  Tre.eu  *  j  *“* 
tures  in  the  Manitoba  Country,  and  aWlnter  ?nn  Jl!  Adyea. 

Saskatc^wan  Valley  to  the  Rocky  MounU^na  By  'he 

•  m‘.p  ^ 

»n.nf.^a%a 

“‘The  Great  Lone  Land  ’  has  come  to  fulfil  that  d«iir«  Kw • 
remdcra  the  best  work  on  those  awe-Inspiriiuf  mrions  thV  **''‘r*  *® 
ha#  yet  been  written,  and  a  narrative  of  pmoSl  aVentnr^  •‘t".**’*’'' 
literary  style  doe#  Justice  to  the  interest,  to  the  romance  and  -o 
of  the  incident#.  The  tone  of  this  book  i#  altogether  Sli^htful  a^Ii"!!!!*'!?* 

ing - To  the  narration  of  the  task,  which^e  Meomnliahi 

and  distinction.  Captain  Butler  brings  scientific  and  p?a<5lSd 

large  sympatliy,  an  intense  love  of  nature,  a  true  artistic  se^  7  '"**• 

the  faith  of  a  Christian,  a  soldier’s  strict  sense  erf  duty  a 

and  courage,  a  pwtlc  and  enthusiastic  mind,  happy  humour 

keeps  dryness  and  dullness  as  far  from  his  pages  as  eirotism’  whiu ^ 

blunts  his  feelinM  or  obscure#  his  picture,  light#  u^ta  rtVle  aud 

through  his  book  in  characteristic  allusions  and  anealotes  ^  ^  **in 

beautiful  book,  in  which  everything  does  him  honour,  nothinir  d«^  rU.. 

Butler  more  honour  than  the  generous  humanity  whS 

practical  protest  against  cruelty  to  men  and  animals  which  he  corri^Ma! 

the  uttermost  places  of  the  Great  Lone  Land.” 

VERY  FAR*  WEST  INDEED.  A  few  Rood,  Eine- 

riences  &  Adventures  on  the  North-West  Pacific  Coast  Bv  R  itvnn  v 
JOHNSON.  PostSvo.  cloth.  10s.  6d.  [^Second  Edition  dilsd.P'^ 

“Wehavederived  very  great  pleasure  indeed  from  the 


The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCLXXVI.  for 

April,  1872.  8v^prh>e6a. 

COXTEKTS; 

1.  Burn*#  Rome  ami  the  Campagna. 

2.  The  R(wal  loeStntion. 

3.  Oulsot's  Memoir  of  the  Duke  de  Broglie. 

4.  Mr  Miall  on  Disestablishment. 

5.  Letters  and  Discoveries  of  Sir  Charles  Bell. 

8.  Oe^ie  Cironlation. 

7.  The  Works  of  John  Hookham  Frcre. 

8.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Henry,  Lord  Brougham. 

9.  The  Claims  of  the  United  States. 


The  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  SIXTUS  the  FIFTH.  By 

Baron  HUBNER.  Translated  from  the  Original  French,  with  the 
Author’s  sanction,  by  HUBERT  E.  H.  JKRNINGHAM.  2  vols., 
8yo,  price  24s. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  of  the  late  John 

CONINGTON,  »I.A.  With  a  Memoir  by  H.  J.  8.  SMITH, 
M.  A.  Edited  by  J.  A.  8YMONDS,  M.A,  2  yols.,  8yo.  price  28#. 


’A  SYSTEMATIC  VIEW  of  the  SCIENCE  of  JURIS- 

PRUDENCE.  By  SHELDON  ABIOS,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Juris 
prudence.  University  College,  London.  Svo,  price  IBs. 


OURANOGAIA  :  HEAVEN  on  EARTH.  By  Kenelm 

HEN  RY  DIGBY.  2  vols.,  fcap.  8vo,  price  12s. 

its  aJ  7ifi4pcu  rov  oi/peufov  iwl  r%t  yrjs.  — Deut.  xi,  21. 

The  FIELD  of  RIVALRY ;  an  Heroic  Poem,  in  Four 

Books.  Written  midst  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  E.  D.  S.  Post 
Svo,  price  7s.  6d. 

YARNDALE ;  an  Unsensational  Tale.  3  vols;,  post 

Svo.  price  21s.  [In  a  few  days. 


California  that  has  yet  appeared:  and  as  a  lively,  humorous  picture  of 
Californian  life  and  ways  it  is.  we  thick,  equally  good.’’— Pall  Mall  Gssette 

CORALS  and  CORAL  ISLANDS.  By  Jiiics  D. 

DANA,  LL.D.,  Author  of  ‘A  Syriem  of  Mineralogy.’  1  rol.. royal 
Rvo,  with  about  100  Woodcuts,  Isocrymal  Chart  of  the  World.  Map  of 
the  Fe<  j  '0  liilauds,  Map  of  the  Florida  Reefs,  Frontispiere  printed  la 
colourN,  .tc.  Cloth  extra,  218.  [Tlti«  dsy. 

“  That  his  work  is  likely  to  be  more  popular  than  most  accounts  of  the 
corals  and  coral  polypes  that  we  have  seen,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever.”— 
Saturday  Review. 

“Although  profe?8cdly  a  popular  treatise,  it  will,  we  venture  topredlct,be 
for  a  long  time  regarded  as  the  best  text-book  upon  the  subject.”-  Scotsman. 

MY  COUSIN  MAURICE.  A  New  Novel  by  a  NEW 

WRITER  3  vols.,  post  Svo,  cloth  extra.  Sis.  Gd. 

“  The  incidents  are  forcibly  presented  to  view,  and  the  miiiii  interest  is 
effectively  sustaineil.”— Illustrated  London  News. 

“  The  little  oddities  of  (irennan  country  life  are  painted  with  the  touch  ot 
an  appreciative  eye-witnt'ss.  There  is  pathos,  there  is  humour,  there  is  po 
vulgarity  or  bad  grunuuar.  .  .  pleasant  reading  and  something  more.”— 
Athenaeum. 

YESTERDAYS  with  AUTHORS.  By  James  T. 

FIELDS.  Compilslng  Reminiscences  and  Letters  of  Famous  Aotl^ 
—of  THACKERAY,  HAWTHORNE,  DICKENS.  MIm  MIT- 
FORD,  WORDSWORTH,  and  others.  1  vol..  crown  ^o,  cloth 
extra,  lOs.  6d .  [Second  EdIUon  this  day. 

“  Mr  Fields  is  a  Boswell  in  all  but  prolixity.”- Examiner.  „ 

“  Mr  Fields  has  produced  what  is  on  the  whole  a  charming  volume.  — 
Daily  News.  „  . 

“  Very  pleasant,  too,  in  a  different  way,  are  Mr  Field#’  rwollsctlon#  oi 
Gad’s  Hill.  They  are  graphic  and  genial,  and  give  us  a  happy  ««  ® 
Dickens’s  home  life.’’— AthenKum.  __  , 

The  ADVENTURES  of  a  BROWNIE.  A  New  and 

Original  Work,  by  the  Author  of  ‘  John  Halifax,  Gentleman  :  i 
numerous  illustrations  by  Miss  PATER'iOX.  Square  cloth  e  . 
gilt  edges.  5a.  .  .  ,  it 

“  Last  of  all  we  take  up  *  Adventures  of  a  Brownie  ’  and,  having 
up  decline  to  lay  it  down  until  we  have  read  it  right  through.  .  •  •  . 

stories  are  delightful,  and  make  one  envy  tiie  children  wnose  g 
luck  it  was  to  have  such  a  playmate.” — Graphic. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  ‘JOHN  HALIFAX’  GIIiLS’  DOOK 

SERIES.  .  ^  „  4, 

Small  post  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  with  Frontispiece  f  i 

IS  IT  TRUE?  Being  Tales,  Canous  and  Wo^ 


LIFE  in  INDIA.  A  Series  of  Sketches  showin, 

something  of  the  Anglo-Indian,  the  Land  he  lives  in,  and  the  Peop! 
among  wnom  he  lives.  By  KDVVAltl)  BRADDON.  Post  8v( 
price  98.  • 


SIX  MONTHS  in  CALIFORNIA.  B 

PLAYER-FROWD.  1  vol.,  post  8vo.  I 


The  JAPANESE  in  AMERICA.  By  ChabIaES  L.\nman, 

American  Secretary,  Jap.nnese  Legation,  Washington.  I’ostHvo. 

[On  Wednesday  next. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  to  MOLECULAR  PHYSICS  in 

the  domain  of  RADIANT  HEAT.  By  JOHN  TYNDALL,  LL.D.. 
F.R.8.  With  2  Plates  and  31  Woodcuts.  Svo,  price  IGs. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  CHRONOLOGY,  HISTORI- 

CAL  and  BIOGRAPHICAL.  By  B.  B.  WOODWARD,  B.A., 
and  W.  L.  R.  CATES.  Svo,  pp.  1 ,4%,  double  columns  bixvier,  price 


The  ORBS  AROUND  US ;  a  .Series  of  Sketobes  of 

Planets  and  Stars,  Comets,  Meteors,  and  Nebiilm.  By  RICHARD 
A.  PROCTOR,  B.  A.,  Hon.  Sec.  R.A.8.  Post  Svo. 


ESSAYS  on  ASTRONOMY.  By  B.  A.  Pfoctoe. 

B.A.,  Cantab,  Hon.  Sec.  R.A.S.,  &c.  With  10  Plates  and  24  Wood 
Engravings.  Svo,  price  1 23. 


The  SUBTRRRANEAN  WORLD.  By  Dr  George 

IIARTWIG.  With  3  .Maps  and  about  80  Wootlcnt  Illustrations, 
including  8  full  size  of  page.  8vo,  price  21s. 


The  STRAINS  in  TRUSSES  computed* by  means  of 

Diagrams;  with  20  Examples  drawn  to  Scale.  By  F.  A.  RAN  KEN, 
M.  A.,  C.E.  .Square  crown  Svo,  with  .35  Diagrams,  price  Cm.  (kl. 


An  INTRODUCTORY  ALGEBRA.  ] 

Rev.  J.  W.  COLENSO,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal 
HUNTER,  M.A.  18mo,  price  28.  Gd. 


RICHARD  HILEY’S  ELEMENTARY  GEO- 

GRAPH  Y.  New  Edition  [1872],  entirely  recast  and  brought  up  to 
date.  18mo,  price  Is.  6d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S  WINTER’S  TALE  and  ROMEO 

and  JULIET.  With  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes  and  other  Aids 
for  Students  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  Ill'NTKR,  M.A.  Each  Play, 
price  Is. 


FRANCIS  FRANCIS’S  BOOK  on  ANGLING;  a 

complete  Treatise  on  the  Art.  Third  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  16 
other  I’lates.  Post  8to,  price  IGs. 
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